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INTRODUCTION 


ine Navy Supply System has been in existence for some 
twenty-one years, but after all this time there is still no 
precise definition of just what it is. Indeed, a recent Navy 
publication on the subject states candidly that "there is no 
Navy Supply System in the sense of an organization wit a 
structure of command and inherent responsibility."4+ This is a 
rather startling statement to the uninitiated. This publication 
goes on to state; 

But there is, of course, a system by which the Navy is 
supplied -- a system which has evolved throug: the years, 
adapting itself to the changing requirements demanded both 
by the application of technological advance and the acgquisi- 
tion of new responsibility. After the manner in which men 
Tormalize their actions, it has become known as the Navy 
Supply System. 

Most efforts to describe the Navy Supviy System nave 
eoncentrated on how it functions rather than nowhit is organized, 
simply because of the absence of any unified organizational 
structure. Tne aforementioned publication is no exception; it 
resulted from the effort of a study group which had as its task 
the definition of the Navy Supply System. But this task of 


defining a virtual phantom proved to be an elusive one anc the 


study group redirected its effort to the writing or a book whicn 





tu.s., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Navel Personnel, 


Supplying the Navy (NAVPERS 10487), 1967, p. 1. 


ethic. 
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describes how the Navy is supplied. 

the focus of this paper is on organization, bus it 
purposely avoids any attempt to describe the organization of the 
Navy Supply System per se, for the reason already mentioned. of 
course there are identifiable organizational elements wnich play 
Specified roles in the process of supplying the Navy, even though 
there is no discrete organizational bond whith holds then to- 
gether. To avoid the aura of attempting to Cefine the undefin- 


able, this paper uses the term "Navy supply support organization" 


y 


meuner tian tne formalized title Navy Supply System. ~i2G is Hopped 


> 
ce 


‘A 


that this will permit the necessary latitude which may otherwise 
be unattainable if an attempt were made to stay within the rigid 


bounds of the Navy Supply System, whatever that may be. 


* 


awe 


The Problem 

If there is a single word which best characterizes the 
Navy supply support organization during the past twenty-five to 
thirty years, that word must be "change." Many of these changes 
can be attributed to the pressure of external events such as a 
major war and the unification of many supply matters under the 
Defense Supply Agency. But many have been vromoted oy internal 
pressures, some of which can be traced to the vague definition 
of the Navy Supply System and the resulting fragmented authorivy 
and responsibility. Control of certain segments of the supol 
system has been the subject of continuing debate. This ‘“tug-or- 
war" has generated a plethora of studies and has resulted in 
several -changes in responsibility, with stiti other DOUG CU LeS 


changes in the offing. 





3 
ine purpose of this study is to trace the historical 
adevelopment of the Navy supply support organization in the hove 
that insight into the past will facilitate evaluation of the 
Meesent. in particular the study will: 
Meecevicw the system of. suppiy which existed duran 
World War If 
2. examine the organization for Navy svwoply support 
at tne time the integrated Navy Supply System was created 
(1947) 
3. Gescribe and analyze the more important crenges 
which have taken place since 1947 
4, identify and evaluate the reasons why these changes 
meve occurred, and 
5. appraise the current Navy suppiy suopvort organiza=— 


won ana Giaesprospect for further modification. 


sources of Information 

The accomplishment of this thesis was largely a library 
research effort. The vast majority of historical informaticn 
was obtained from the NAVSUP library, which contains a veritabie 
wealth of material on past events affecting the Navy Supply 
system and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. information 
about the changes which have transpired was obtained primarily 
Poem che vorficial files of NAVSUP*s Plannimg Division, sup= 
plemented by library research and the personél experience of the 
Puueonemeany Of tne thoughts expressed about ~ne eurrencsor— 
Sanization grew out of informal discussions with voersennei of Ghe 


NAVSURPBelannine Division; to whom the author as indebted: 





Assumptions and Limitations 
In developing the story of the Navy supply support 


organization it has been useful to limit discussion in several 
respects in order to reduce complexity and thereby promote 
Starivy. specifically, the following limitations have seen 
observed: 

i. Attention is focused on the Naval Suvooiy Systeus 
Command (NAVSUP) and its predecessor the Bureau of Supplies and 


Accounts (BUSANDA), along with their fielé organisaticn and 


¢ 
©) 
mM 
QQ 
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Sener Major Operational participants in the suopiy ore 
so es the policy making role of superior Navy commands is 
mou cescribed, including the role of the Chief or Naval Opere- 
tions in what has in the past been termed cons Sr UOl.SULCae 

2. The discussion of NAVSUP's responsidilities is 
limited to matters relating to the supply system, with inten- 
wronel Omission of related responsibilities in ereas such 4s 
accounting, transportation and field purchasing. 

3. Overseas activities are excluded from ciscussion, 
despite their obvious importance. The purpose of this study can 
be adecuately served by limiting the discussion to activities in 
the continental United States. 

4. Only major participants in the supoly support scheme 
are given emphasis. Indeed almost every ship and shore activity 
in the entire Navy has some part to play in tne supply Stolye 
Duc most are either customers or are relatively inconse@uential 
as elements of the support organization. 


bum cescription of supply functions is purossely 





E 

~ 
avoided except as is necessary for clarity in describing or- 
Penlzavional matters. 


con 


6. While some use has been made of theoretical con- 
Boercerations, no attempt has been made to exolors the subject of 
ProeniZation theory in depth. 

in adcition to staying within the constraints noted 
EOOVe, this paper assumes a basic familiarity with the Nevy’s 
bureau organization. Beyond this, an attemot hes been made to 
keep the ciscussion in relatively non-technical terms te 

a 


facilitsete understanding by those only casually femoliar wica 


the Navy suppiy support organization. 





CHAPTER I 


Pre-War Situation 

In the years before World War II the process of supply 
Support of the Navy was relatively routine and uncomplicated. 
ine pre-war Navy was comparatively small and the shivs and air- 
Craft were not too complicated in terms of specialized equipment. 
maerce were Only about 75,000 items of supply to contend with, 
ama Very few or these were of a technical nature. The peacetime 
environment permitted adherence to standardized procedures, with 
a high degree of centralized control over procurement and distri- 
pution.2 

ne bureau ot Supplies and Aecounts (BUSANDA)+ Was 
responsible for the procurement and distribution of what was 
termed standard stock. The concept of standard stock nad evolved 
over a long veriod of reasonably static conditions; the term was 
used to describe replenishable material which was common through- 
Out tne Navy and for which specifications were relatively svaole 
and the requirements well known. Included as standard stock 


were such things as cleaning gear, paint and office supvlies as 


a 





fees 2 e 2 ne aos —_ 
~U.S., National Military Establishment, Munitions Soard, 
Staff Report on Materiel Distribution Systems of the National 


Military Establishment, June 30, 1949, pp. 22-13, 


J e 2 e be} Ve 5 * - 
tA list of abbreviations and acronyms usec in this report 
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{ 
well as common hardware and tools. BUSANDA was also responsible 
Rogeruci, clothing, provisions and ship's store material. 

Contrasted with this were equipment svare varts, which 
were generally obtained along with the original ecuipment. Re- 
plenishments of these technical spare parts were small in volume; 
procurement was generally decentralized and most of these varts 
were obtained directly from the manufacturer. Specifications 
usually required the approval of the cognizant Navy technical 
bureau. 

Within BUSANDA there was a central stock control office 
moicen was responsible for the procurement and distribution of 
Standard stock material. But this centralized control did not 
exist for technical material; each of the technical bureaus 
performed inventory control functions for the peculiar material 
under its cognizance. However, much of this technical material 
Menained in the physical plant controlled by BUSANDA because of 
its overall responsibility for storage and transportation.© 
There were only two Naval Suppiy Depots (Norfolk and San Diego) 
in existence in the pre-war era, but these were supplemented by 
the storage facilities at nine Navy Yards and three aviation 
supply activities.’ These latter activities generally carried 
material peculiar to their own needs rather than for resupply of 


other activities. 





5National Military Establishment, Staff Revort on Materiel 
PococrmouelOoneoyseems . . «5 pe de. 
6tbid., pp. 12-13. 


oe Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
PeCcOouncs . Histor Veo: tne Bureau of Sup lies and Accounts in 


World War {f:; A Synopsis, 
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the centralized control of standard stock material in 
the supply system can be attributed to the strong centralized 
procurement responsibility of BUSANDA. Entry of items into the 
system was closely regulated by virtue of this control over 
procurement. Field activities obtained replenishment by forward- 
ing requests to BUSANDA on a periodic basis. These requests 
were consolidated in the Bureau and necessary schedules were 
orepared for procurement. The schedules were used to cbtain 
bids from contractors, and after completion of the contracts 


8 


the material eventually arrived at its destination. 


Effect of World War ITI 
LOLs standardized, business-as-usual procedure worked 
well curing peacetime, when operational demands were minimal. 
But BUSANDA was i11 prepared for the tremendous requirements 
imposed upon the supyvly system by our entry into World War II. 
As stated by Captain H. C. Lassiter at the 1947 Conference of 
Supply Coros Officers: 
moucw@ecestOr Change from vune Lone eseabliisnced yprececauees 
Was not apparent... until the full impact of the war hit 
us more or less unexpectedly and found us incapable of coping 
with the tremendously increased requirements for literally 
millions of newly developed technical items.9 
Ana ACmiral Julius Furer, in his history of the Administration 


of the Navy Department in World War II, noted that “BUSANDA had 


visualized its wartime role as simply an expansion of its 





= 


Su.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 


BCecOumusygeou: erence of Supply Corps Officers, Sepv. <9 through 
OCs be, TOe'7 p. Ds 


Stbid., p. 80. 





9 
traditional peacetime functions."19 He states that, although 
BUSANDA haa conceived of its primary task as one of procurement 
coordination, insufficient action was taken to imolement this 
assumption. 

The inevitable result was a change in the Navy's procure- 
ment procedure "because of the sudden, urgent and overwhelming 
demands of wartime."41 the sheer magnitude of wartime supply 
mequirements was in itself staggering, but in addition there 
occurred a technological explosion which added severe complica- 
tions. This is exemplified by the increase in the number of 
items in the supply system from 75,000 prior to the war to about 
2,400,000 by the end of the war.l2@ Of the latter figure, ap- 
proximately 75 per cent were non-standard technical items. 

The inability of BUSANDA to cope with the volume and 
technical complexity of the burgeoning wartime requirements 
m@eoulced in @2 splintering of procurement responsibilities jetacR 
of the technical bureaus (Ships, Ordnance, Aeronautics) began to 
develop special systems of supply for each new category of 
material introduced into the system. And needless to say, uncer 
the pressure of wartime conditions, these new systems were not 
constructed to conform to a common pattern nor to provide a 
single uniform system of supply to the Navy. Each was designed 


1OSulius A. Furer, Administration of the Navy Department 
in World War II, (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Orfice, 


1939)> P- 


7 
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“National Military Establishment, Staff Report on 
Beaver vom ts orl DUCiON SyStCmS 5. 5 bol. 











LO 
to meet the immediate requirements of the situation.+3 
So where it should have been expected that BUSANDA would 


become the core of a centralized supply system for the entire 


Navy, in practice the opposite occurred. As stated in the 
Eistory of BUSANDA in World War II: 


Control over procurement and its auxiliary processes 
was broadcast throughout existing Bureaus and offices, and 
in many instances new offices were established to carry 
SUtGNexvCNSions Of normal activity. 


@ e ° ie ° 2° e e e ° ° ° ° @ e ° e e e e e e e e e 


The effect was not only to circumvent the Bureau at 
the veginning of the supply process, i.e., procurement, 
Duma tsSO tO Guplicate its fleld functions of storage, 
transportation and issue. Each new agency developed its 
own procedures to handle its special materials right down 
the line from purchase to use, resulting in not one, but 
a multitude of Nevy supply systems.14 


All told there were some thirty different distribution 
systems of various composition which were in existence by the 
end of the war. Theoretically each of the bureaus was buying 
only its own peculiar technical items, with BUSANDA still 
responsible for standard stock. But the technical bureaus, 
unbeknownst to one another, were buying materials which should 
nave been standard stock under the misapprehension that they 
Mere specialized, This was an inevitable consequence of the 
multiple supply systems in existence and the result was a great 
deal of duplication. Many items with identical end use were 
entering into the stream of supply under slightiy different 


specifications and different manufacturer's part numbers. This 





13BUSANDA, Conference of Supply Corps Officers, 1947, 





a ae 
Lsistory of BUSANDA in World War II, p. @ 
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“National Military Establishment, Staff Report on 
Pemeriecl Oistribucion Systems ... 3 pb. 13. 








piel 
produced a situation in which no single office in the Navy knev 
which items had been procured, what they were for, where they 
were stocked or in what quantities.2° 

in recapping these circumstances, the History of BUSANDA 
an World War II concluded that: 


1. No single supply system existed in the Navy in 
MOrtoswar IT. 


2. The Navy Department's bureau structure did not 
accommodate simple expansion; wholesale ... reorganiza- 
bton was necessary to fulfill the needs of logistics, 

RempeOrfeniZavion, in efilect, of a multivuce oO: -susn es 
systems brought about intra-Navy competition for the same 
end items .. .+f 

It is against this background that postwar develcoments raust be 
considered. The problems occasioned by the existence of separate 


Systems were recognized during tne course of the war, but it was 


not practical to make wholesale changes at that time. 


Field Activities 

Before proceeding with the changes which occurred after 
the close of the war, let us introduce the supoly field activi- 
ties into our story. These activities not only played an in- 
cortant part in the wartime supply process, Dut they are aiso 
the subject of much of the ensuing discussion in this paper. 
OF course there was a tremendous expansion in the number and 
size of field activities during the war, along with virtually 


everytning else connected with the war effort. 





16s3story of BUSANDA in World War II, p. 3. 


i’tpid., p. 5. 
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Historically, most Navy shore activities came into 
existence as an extension of and a part of the natural growth 
of the bureaus.18 For example, the Bureau of Aeronautics estab- 
tished and operated air stations; the Bureau of Ordnance estab- 
lished and operated ordnance plants and ammunition depots; and 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts established and operated supply 
activities. At the peak of World war If there were about 7,000 
field activities operated by the Navy Department, including some 
850 whose primary mission was procurement or supoly.l19 Of course 
most or these activities were relatively small and nad specialized 
missions; our concern in this study is with the comparatively 
few major activities which predominated in size and importance. 

As was previously mentioned, there were only two Naval 
Supply Depots in the pre-war era -~- those at Norfolk and San 
Diego. But the rumblings of war in Europe and the beginning of 
the Navy's expansion in 1939 set the wneeis in motion for rapid 
development of additional storage facilities. Tabie 1 shows 
tne major depots under BUSANDA's control at the end of the 


war.cO 





18y, S., Department of the Navy, Review of Management of 
the Department of the Navy, Study 6, Facilities Management 
Bcudy, Oct. 260, 19602; Vol. III, p. 18. This study is one of 
tnose in the group commonly known as the Dillon Report. 


A97urer, p. 519. 


20pata for this table were obtaineé from the official 
files of Naval Supply Systems Command, supplemented by Ons 
of BUSANDA in World War II and Report or Survey of Activitie 
Uncer BUSANDA Cognizance, Jan. , 
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TABLE 1 


MAJOR DEPOTS UNDER BUSANDA CONTROL 
AT THE END OF WORLD WAR If 





Vear 
Name HStaorrsnes 
Bast Coast 
NSD Norfolk, Va. ........ . 19274) 
Cheatham Annes. sae eer 1 OUD 
Mop. Bayonne, Nw dees vee, 1 C4e 
NSD Newport, Ruane eeeememnrypeneen =) O42 


Gulf Coast 
NSD New Orleans ~. 2. eee 2. L942 


West Coast 


NSD San Diego, Calif. ..... . 1922 
msep Oakland, Calif. ho ee L O-L T, 
Stockton Annex een OS 
Aviation Supply Annex eee Oe 


iebescattic. Wash. | een pEErE Ole 
NSD San Pedro, Calif. Yee 8 ee ee 
Torrance Annex aa... seem —e=icenn| ©) 


tTniand 


NSD Mechanicsburg, Pa. ee Oe 
Now scOvLaue. Ye a Gate “ces, o> te 1943 
McDreteartield. Utahemen..- ie ae LO > 
NSD Spokane, Wash. 3 ah Stl on geen. O43 


Specialized 


Naval Aviation Supply Depot, 

Norfolk, Va. eC 
Naval Aviation Supply Depot, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Gene. cee OS 
Naval Clothing Depot, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. eae ee eee 





(a)originally established in 1919 as Naval Supply 
Station, Norfolk. 


(D)pates of establishment could not be determined 
for these activities. However, they were established some 
time during World War Il. 





14. 


The need for Navy coastal depots is self-evident. The 


a 


four anland depots were constructed both for +reasohs of dispersal 


The crowding at coastal storage sites necessitated 
multi-story buildings which were unsuited for modern storage 
methods and easy handling of large quantities of supolies. The 


Bniand locations were chosen with the objective of their capa- 


<- 


Dility to back up the coastal system. They were stratezitaliy 
Hocatead on main railroad lines and were laid cut end constructee 
where room was available for properly designed singie story 
warehouses. They were designed so that warenouse ocoerations 
would be facilitated by taking advantage of modern store 
methods and large scale use of materials handling eauipmen 
Togetner with Stockton Annex, which was similarly designed, 
these five efficient storage facilities provided nearly 30,000,000 
gross square feet of storage space. This was-more than the com- 
bined total of all of the coastal depots. 

In addition to the NSD's, maximum use was aiso made of 
mene supply facilities of non-BUSANDA activities. Princival 
among these were the Navy Yards and major Air Stavions, aiong 
with assorted other activities such as Aizauni 
Submarine Bases and Training Centers. ov course these non- 
BUSANDA activities were used extensively sy wtnelr own parent 


bureaus for distrisoution of technical material in tre several 


5 


mweopey ssyseems wnoich they created during the war. 





elyational Military Estabiishment, Sctait Revorte Ga 
Peceric. Distribucion Systems... A eae 
an ene nein ee 
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There is one wartime development which stands out in the 
annals of Navy supply -- the development of the supply-demand 
control point (SDCP) concept. An SDCP was not responsible for 
physical storage of material; rather its responsibility was for 
the control of material through centralized determination of 
requirements, procurement and distribution through established 
storage activities. The Aviation Supply Office (ASO) in Phila- 
delphia was the first activity of its kind, with resvonsibility 
for world-wide control of aeronautical materials. It was some- 
what of a hybrid organization which brought together the technical 
expertise of the Bureau of Aeronautics (BUAER) and the supply 
expertise of BUSANDA. ASO was an outgrowth of the Supply Depart- 
ment at the Naval Aircraft Factory in Philadelphia, whicn during 
the 1930's had been given progressively greater authority over 
the distribution of aeronautical stores. The demands of war 
and the rapid technological developments in aircrart design 
required a responsive supply support organization to cope with 
the complications of supplying the aeronautical organization. 
ASO met this challenge; it assumed the resvonsibility for pro- 
Soring and distributing technical aeronautical material under 
an integrated system that recognized the need for special treat- 
ment of the air arm.22 The ASO was deemed ts be a model of 
inter-Bureau cooperation which established a pattern des 
to be followed for other major categories of Naval material. 


Similar offices were established for shins? parts and ordnance 
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Meterial during the war, but their state of 


approacn that of ASO. 





Oe ane —" 
S—mrccoory of BUSANDA in World War itm Oo, =2=< 
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summary 

in the pre-World War II years BUSANDA played a dominant 
Metcmrt Lic SUpDlY Support cil the Navyroy Virtte of 2ts Cen] 
tralized control of the procurement and distribution of standard 
stock. The Navy was relatively small and there were not man: 
Complicated equipments to support. The tehso of operations 
permitted tne use of standardized, albeit time-ccnsuming, methods 
of central procurement by BUSANDA. 


Tac enormous and urgent demands of maritime provec to be 


) 


more than EVUSANDA‘s cumbersome peacetime sysvem could cope with. 


The war also produced rapid advances in technology, t»ez by 


oun 


Ene supoort 


» 


complicating the supply problems, which now included 
Sea Vast erray of technical equipment. in view of these orob— 


Mems., cechnical bureaus gained the responsibility for procuring 


-, 


and distributing material to support their own peculiar ecuip- 
ment. The result was fragmentation of the suspiy system into 
some thirty separate supply systems, with the inevitable dunii- 
Cation of many common items of supply. No sing 
Nevy Knew what was being procured, where matcrial was iocecsa, 
or what it was for. 

fhe war also brought about a tremencous Gxtansiom c: 
hevy snore establishment. Supply activities mulvtolacc ima nueder 
emer sizes major storage activities under BUSANDA's cosmzance 
increased from just two in the 1930's to sce Rincteeh by che 


end of the war. Large inland supply depots came into existence 


me. In addition, extensive use was mace of 
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supply facilities at activities such as Navy Yards and Air 
stations, whose primary mission was other than suopiy. 
WOckOeNer Ui elo Dpreoaguced gr -innovacitom 12 Sto oy 
management, the creation of the first suypiy-cemanad control 


point. ASO grew out of a marriage between technical functions 
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ema supply function 
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» the responsibilities of two separate Navy 
mereaus. The concept was deemed so successtud thec ASO was to 


Mem iee: 25 4 mo@el for additional ICP ’s in the future. 





CHAPTER IT 


Hie EBNPTEGRATED NAVY SUPPLY SYSTE™ 


Recognition of the Need 
fficulties occasioned by the Navy's muitinie sunoly 


Systems Curing the war were widely recognized. The officer 
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nvolvead with operating these systems certainly were 
aware or the need for change, notwithstanding the fact that 


litvie couid be done because of the pressure of 
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Peemraor WAS in progress. Captain Lassiter hed *mis vo say Gr 
tne sudjects: 


fhroughous the war Supply Corps oflice Sj %20 ec i 
ones .tLon to observe the trends, were gi Ving considera ie 
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b 
novght anc effort to the development of a single Na MB 
ul 
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eee ly pore eal in wnich ae noe pa ate viet 
of the Navy, and the eet pene eae ese ae 
mecur part by supplying the required technical knowLecre 
ang erfort.<+ 

Tne problem was also recognized in the renorts of several 
meuey 22OUNS, CHe most notable of which were the foliowins: 

*%. Strauss-Draper Report, 1944. This gerous was ori 
marily concerned with the extent and character of Army-Navy 
eeecaimauion Of orocurement, but it of course hag to examine 
Becceeures Within each service. It concluded that Ghere was 2 
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erimive meed for more comprehensive and effective cocreinecion 
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““SUSANDA, Conference of Supply Corns Officizs, 1947, 
Demko. 
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in the procurement field.24 

2. Eberstadt Report, 1945. This report addressed 
itself primarily to the broader questions of unification of the 
Armed Services and national security, but it also spoke spe~ 
cifically to the fields of procurement and logistics. It cited 
as a basic weakness in Navy logistics the absence of centralized 
control mechanisms due to the lack of a standard classification 
of naval material. (This, of course, was brought about by the 
multiple, uncoordinated supply systems.) Without such a standard 
classification, the report states that the Navy was seriously 
handicapped in its attempts to establish adequate inventory 
control, establish control over the use of storage and shipping 
Space and port utilization, and establish comprehensive distribu- 
tion plans. The Eberstadt Board felt that one of the major 
obstacles to be overcome to achieve a greater degree of coordina- 
tion was the traditional and deep-rooted desire of the Naval 
bureaus for autonomy.25 

3. Hancock Report, 1946. Perhaps one of the more cogent 
reports was that of the Hancock Committee, which was appointed 
on October 24, 1945 by the Secretary of the Navy for the express 
purpose of studying the Navy's supply system. This report 
stressed the necessity for a sound organizationai framework 
which, in time of war, can be built upon ratner than being built 


around. The report states that "in the war just ended many 





eAU.S., Congress, Senate, Unification of the War and 
Navy Departments and Postwar Organization for National Securityy 
Woapmeeewe, Let Sess., 1945, pp. 1li5-LllGO@)fhis is a Senate 
Committee Print of the report commonly known as the Eberstadt 
Report. 





e2Ibid., pp. 116 and 128. 
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changes were made in organizational set-up and in powers granted 
to different agencies, resulting in frequent overlaps of authority 
and unnecessary confusion as to the responsibility for carrying 
out different parts of the program. "26 
At war's end the weight of evidence was clearly in favor 
of remodeling and revitalizing the Navy's supply system. The 
many acficiencies in the multiple wartime systems could no longer 
be tolerated. The Eberstadt Report stated it well: 
ane great resources and productive power of this country 
permitted us to afford the luxury of inefficient procedures 
this time. It may not be possible again. It would seem 
imperative, therefore, that we take measures which will 
hereafter assure better teamwork and will enable us to 
achieve the full benefit of all of our resources.¢7 
perth of er 
After the termination of the war it was only a matter 
of months before action was underway to bring out the changes 
which were so badly needed. In response to representations of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO) directed BUSANDA to conduct an exhaustive 
study and present an Integrated Supply Plan.28 The initial 


directive, issued on January 5, 1946, established the principles 


considered necessary for the development of an integrated supply 


26y.s., Department of the Navy, Report of the Special 
Committee Appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to Study the 
Navy*s Supply Systen, el L946, po. 3-4. 

27Eberstadt Report, p. 29. 


28y.5., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, “The Navy Supply System," Monthly Newsletter from the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Xi1L (October 1949), p. &. 
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system. <9 Tois was followed by a second letter on February 21, 
1946 which directed BUSANDA to proceed with the development of 
the plan. 39 

in the ensuing months an intensive study effort was 
undertaken, led by a BUSANDA committee with the participation of 
representatives from other bureaus and offices. The completed 
plan was submitted to CNO on June 24, 1946.31 ‘there followed a 
series of discussions and meetings at which points of disagree- 
ment were worked out to the extent possible. The modified plan 
was then suomitted to the Secretary of the Navy, who on 
February 14, 1947 approved the plan "in principle as forming a 
sound basis for the coordination and further develooment of the 
supply system of the Navy."3¢ 

A thorough review of this plan is certainly unnecessary 
for the purpose of this study; however, since it is the corner- 
stone upon which the present Navy Supply System was built, 
mention must be made of those parts which are relevant to the 
organizational fluctuations which will be examined in this study. 
In particular let us review certain of the precepts, theses and 
recommendations of the study. 


29Letter from the Chief of Naval Operations, serial 
OO78P411, dated January 5, 1946. 


30Letter from the Chief of Naval Operations, serial 
300PH11, dated February 21, 1946. 


3lipetter from the Chiet, Bureau of Supoizes and seco es. 
serial L8-1(1-1)(OW), dated-June 24, 1946, with enclosure 
entitled "A Study of an Integrated Naval Supply System." 


S@Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, February 14, 1947. 
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1. Precepts. The Secretary of the Navy had established 
certain principles to govern the control of Navy inventories. 
One of these was that supply-demand control points (SDCP's) 
should be established for all types of Navy material. (This was 
obviously a result of ASO's success.) In addition, CNO enunciated 
certain principles to govern the establishment of a Navy Supply 
System. Among these were: 

a. Where common facilities and functions may render 
amore effective and economical operation, the facilities and 
Functions concerned should be consolidated. 

Do. In order to lessen the likelihood of destruction 
by enemy attacks, major stocks should be withdrawn into the 
interior of the continent, and sufficient dispersal should be 
provided to prevent disruption of material logistics support in 
the event of military loss of any one activity.33 

2. Theses. A useful summation of the theses upon which 
che plan was based was presented by the 1947 Conference of Supply 
Corps Officers. The main thesis was that the functions to be 
performed in the operation of any supply system can be grouped 
2nvo two main divisions: supply functions and technical functions. 
Purcomer, the performance of technical functions is peculiar To 
the particular type of material, but the supply functions are 
Pqduaily applicable to all types of material. It then follows 
that a single bureau should be charged with the performance of 
all of the supply functions for all types of material and that 


each technical bureau should be charged with performing the 


SSBUSANDA, Monthly Newsletter, October ae On mpd Ox 
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technical functions applicable to the particular type of material 
*O2 Which it is responsible. 

The next thesis upon which the supply system is based 
is that for any category of material the supply and technical 
functions must be performed in conjunction with each other. 
Close liaison and interchange of information must be maintained 
if the system if to be responsive to operational needs. This 
Brainciple is, of course, embodied in the structure of an SDCP. 

A third thesis was that, regardless of which bureau had 
technical control of the material and regardless of which control 
point controlled it, all material belongs to the Navy and is not 
the personal property of any Bureau or control point. To avoid 
such a proprietary claim, the plan proposed that all replenish- 
eble material be financed under a revolving fund, the Naval 
Stock Fund. 34 

53. Recommendations, Those recommendations which are 
pertinent to this study are noted below. 

Recommendation 1. That the Chief of BUSANDA be cnarged 
with coordinating the operation of the supply functions of the 
Navy Supply System and be assigned the resoonsibility for the 
performance of the supply functions in the Navy Suvply System, 
and be vested with the necessary authority to discharge his 
responsibilities, with the advice of the technical bureaus 

Recommendation 4. That the following “suvply offices" 
be established by SECNAV, jointly responsible to the Chief of 
the technical bureau concerned and the Chief of BUSANDA, to 


S+BUSANDA, Conference of Supply Corps Officers, 1947, 
pp. G1-c2. . 
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administer within the Navy Supply System the supply of the par- 
ticular type of material concerned: 
a.) crdnance Suppiy Office, 
b. Yards and Docks Supply Office. 
Gu Cd2 cal Suppl, Office. 
GomeouL pS’ s Partsouppily Office. 
S.meoLCCULYONI Cs puppy Orflice: 
Peoesoearchliight Supply Office, 
@. Gyro Supply Office. 
h. Submarine Supply Office. 
<1. General Supply Office. 
JeeeerOViISiOns puppy Ori ice: 
[eee ood) S ovOresouppay Ortices 
Meee CO LOUCNING Supoiy Ortice. 
m. Aviation Supply Office. 

Changes, including additions, to the above list of 
"supply offices" should be made as experience indicates desirable. 

Recommendation 5. That categories of material of a 
repilenishable nature shall be included in the Navy Supply System 
as jointly decided upon by the cognizant technical bureau and 
the Chief of BUSANDA. 

Recommendation 6. That the procurement of all naval 
material included in the Navy Supply System will be financed by 
the Naval Stock Fund. (NOTE: This recommendation was not ap- 
oroved as written but was approved With revised wording to the 
effect that replenishable items in the Navy Supply System woulc 


be so financed. ) 
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Recommencation 7. That the field suvply activities be 
organized as follows: 

a. Major fleet and overseas supply support activi- 
ties ~~ Naval Supply Centers. 

db. Other major supply activities -~ as Naval Supply 
Depots, Naval special supply depots or supply departments as 
Bepropriate. 

Recommendation 8. That specific supply activities be 

establisned as follows: 
a. Naval Supply Center, New York. 
b. Naval Supply Center, Norfolk. 
c. Naval Supply Center, Oakland. 
qd. Naval Supply Center, Puget Sound. 

mecommendation 9. That a comprehensive olan covegrnies. 
period of ten years be prepared to cover the geographical de- 
Memutalization of the facilities required .. . 

Recommendation 10. That the principles governing tne 
Gispersal of local supply facilities be developed by BUDOCKS with 
iiecmeaavice of the Chief of BUSANDA and the tecnnical bureaus ae 

Recommendation 14. That the system of supply, the de- 
velopment of which is proposed herein, be known as "Tne Navy 
Supply System™ . . .29 

All of the aforementioned recommendations were avproved 
by SECNAV with the exceptions that recommendations one and four 
Mere not aoplicable to BUMED at that time, the wording of recom- 


mencation six was modified as noted above, and recommendations 


9-BUSANDA, Monthly Newsletter, October 1949, o. 25. 
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four and eight were approved subject to revision of the lists of 
activities as circumstances dictate. BUSANDA was charged with 
the implementation of certain basic elements of the plan. 

Lo help understand the organizational relationships 
created by the Navy Supply System, Figure 1 presents the organi- 
zation cnart as it was envisioned at the time of SECNAV's ap- 
proval. The chart has been divided into three major levels: 
the top management level, bureau level and operating level. The 
top management level was responsible for making broad material 
policies and reviewing the performance of the overall operation. 
The bureau level could be called the operating management level 
for it was this level which exercised detailed management control 
over technical and supply functions in implementation of top 
management's policies. The operating level consists of the 
various SDCP's which performed tne detailed operations necessary 
to operate the supply system. The operating level also includes 
the field supply activities, but the specific organizational 
relationships for these activities were not given expression in 
the organization chart of the Navy Supply System. 

Across the top of the chart are listed the various types 
of material included in the Navy Supply System. Each of tnese 
types of material falls under the technical cognizance of a 
technical bureau, and they have been appropriately grouped on 
the chart. The original plan envisioned the establishment of a 
separate SDCP for each of these major types of material, as shown 
on the lower portion of the chart. Note that there are two 
different shaded lines on the chart, one representing the techni- 


cal functions and one representing supply functions. The 
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Fig. 1.--The Navy Supply System 
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technical functions stem from each of the technical bureaus to 
the appropriate SDCP's whereas the supply functions stem only 
from BUSANDA and extend to all control points. BUSANDA is shown 
twice on the chart to reflect its dual capacity as Navy-wide 
manager of supply functions and as the technical bureau for fuel, 
memeral stores, clothing, ship's store stock and provisions. 
The dotted lines represent the liaison which takes place at the 
bureau level. 

Thus, both the technical functions and the supply 
functions are married together in the SDCP's to insure the proper 
and adequate supply of the materials under the cognizance of 


that control point,36 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Implementation of the Navy Supply Plan. 


Action commenced almost immediately to implement the 
approved eepee tee of the Navy Supply Pian, Or course, 
as with any plan, ne experience gained in the process of imple- 
mentation caused some cnanges in thinking and resulted in modi- 
fications to the grand design. Nevertheless the framework of 
the fledgling system developed rather rapidly, and by 
September 1947 the following SDCP's were in existence:3/ 

1. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia 

eweorcnance Svock Offices washington 

Be oNLDS’ Brarts Control Center, Mechanicsburg 

uy 


- Electronic Supply Office, Great Lakes 





35BySANDA, Conference of Supply Corps Officers, 1947, 
PD. 82-83. 
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eg 
pee vuUDnASIM@e ou OLyY OGilice, Philadelohia 
G. General Stores Supply Office, Philadelphia 
(oo ClOEninew supply Office, Broeokiyn 
8. Yards and Docks Supply Office, Port Hueneme 
9. Navy Ship's Store Office, Brooklyn 

several of the originally planned SDCP's were consolidated 
Mmrmecne interest or efriciency and economy. This resulted in five 
Beecnue Catesorices of material under BUSHIPS* technical cognizance 
Peing Diaced under the control of the Ships! Parts Control 
eencer, namely: searchlight equipment, hull and machinery parts, 
invernal combustion engines, gyro equipment and motion picture 
Darts. in addition, it was decided not to activate the Fuel 
Pmpoly Ollice and the Provisions Supply Cirtice for the time 
being; however, the Fuel Division and Subsistence Division of 
BUSANDA were actually operating as SDCP's anyway. Establisnment 
of the Personnel Supply Office was dropped from the plan. 38 And, 
of course, BUMED had been excepted from the plan by SECNAV, so 
no further thought was given to establishing a Medical Supply 
@z2ice. 

While the SDCP's were created in substance, much work 
remained to be done in molding these new organizations into a 
Paable party Of tne total Navy Supply System. Each of the SOCP's 
initially functioned independently of each other without any 
coordinaved control. Therefore there was a need to standardize 
Menu mmelementowol Loneir O@peravions in Order to establish control 
Coorecination. In addition to the proceduralimatters of stock 


status reports and stock record cards, standardization was nesded 





B5r>48,, pp. 82-83. 
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in the organization of the SDCP's themselves and in their dis- 
tributive organizations. 39 

ioice hoObmaL accepuvance Of the SDCP concept for e@il tyoes 
of Navy material was undoubtedly the most profound development 
arising from the Navy Supply Plan. But a new concept for storage 
activities was also given status: the Naval Supply Center (NSC) 
concept. Prior to the development of the Navy Supply Plan two 
NSCG?s had been created in the Pacific area, under the command 
and administrative control of the fleet commander. NSC*s Pearl 
Harbor and Guam-Saipan were established effective January i, 
1946 40 These two supply centers were comprised of branches 
which stocked all types of material, including general stores, 
ordnance, aaalbime Spare parts, electronics, etc. The brancnes 
were staffed with personnel having the necessary specialized 
knowledge of the particular type of material stocked by that 
branch. There was an officer in command of the NSc who was 
responsible for coordination of the functions of all branches to 
insure that the branches were integrated into a unified supply 
Senter. 

The Navy Supply Plan proposed the establishment of four 
NSC's in the continental United States. ‘Two of these (Norfolk 
and Oakland) were commissioned by the end of 1947, but establish- 
ment of the other two (New York and Puget Sound) was held in 
abeyance. The existing NSD's at Norfolk and Oakland formed tne 


nucleus of the new supply centers, but in addition the NSC’s 





39tbid., p. 93. 


let 2 9 
4Or etter PPOgeune Chie? OheNavad, Operavions, sScriak 
9, a es 
275P4i1, dated December 11, 1945. 





o. 
assumed tne responsibility for technical materi&élis which had 
meen uncer tne control of other depot-type activities in their 
respective areas. 

The distinguishing feature of an NSC, as opposed to an 
NSD, was the former's broad responsibdility for a wide range of 
MmMecerial, including technical material. Organizationally the 
NSC’s were composed of a number of component supply depots, each 
Mesovonsible Lor a particular category of material; e.g., aviation 
material, general stores. Each of the component depots was 
semi-independent and had an Officer-in Charge who was responsible 
for the devot's operation. However, the center organization 
Beovided services common to all of the component depots and gee 
tO insure the integration of the several components into a 
Meocainaved, unified supply center operation. 

This supply center organization followed as a corollary 
pouune commodity breakdown of the SDCP's. The concept permicved 
the development of expertise in a particular commodity area and 
served to facilitate direct communications between a commodity 
manager (SDCP) and its major material outiets.“1 In brief the 
Naval Supply Center organization permitted decentralized opera- 
tions through the component depots while at the same time 
Becainine centralized coordination control, policy fuidcance 


Pna ACMinistrative direction. 





“ly.s., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supvlies and 
Accounts, Appraisal of Reorganization of Naval Supply Center, 
hMorftoik, Va., September "2960, p. 2. 
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Evaluation of the Plan 

Wace planewzor an invesraved Navy Supoly System received 
very favorable comments from some highly placec sources. 

CNO in his letter which forwarded the plan to SECNAV 
for approval, offered the opinion that the plan "provides a 
sound and eifective framework Tor the establishment of an 
efficient, economical, and flexible system of supply, capable 
of serving the Navy in either peace or war." The letter went 
on to enumerate several features of the plan which were con- 
sidered noteworthy .42 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report for 
1947, stated that the Navy Supply System was developed in order 
to take advantage of wartime experience, and that this new 
system "obtains and assures the characteristics of responsiveness, 
flexibility and economy that are essential for effective and 
efficient supply support."43 

Perhaps the strongest testimonial, however, was contained 
im a task force report of the Hoover Commission. This task 
force reviewed the supply systems in the entire wadeuen govern- 
ment, and had this to say about the Navy system: 

Mine. Nav jae. xe eee that supply problems form a 

common pattern, and has centralized responsibility for chem 
in its Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. To assure a unirorm 


Supply sysvtvom that meets the needs or the technical bureaus, 
various items are grouped into types which can be controlied 


“etter from the Chief of Naval Operations, serial 
1918P411, undated (about December 1946). 


3g. S., Department of the Navy, The Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy for FY 1947, pp. 43-44, 
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Pieieawspecli le Sippy ecemana Control point. Tne maximum 

Gegree of uniformity consistent with tne various types Or 

materials is obtained under the Navy suonly system.* 
fhe task group had previously taken note of the fact that the 
Navy Department was the only executive agency wherein the various 
elements of the supply system were organized and administered as 
a s@varate and distinct function. The group was sufficientiy 
impressed with the Navy system to recommend that the Army and 
Air Force adopt a similar system.45 

imesplivesos, tnese kudos, the Navy Suopliy Plien was mou 
meecnouy its shortcomings. Certain of these may be identified 
at this voint. 
Pemeoncyullng, it is evicent that the gos1S oF (ne sia 

have not been completely realized and perhaps never will be. 
in particuiar, BUSANDA has not achieved the position envisioned 
by the first recommendation of the plan. There aovnears to be 
little coubt that BUSANDA has had the resyvonsibdility for co- 
ordination of supply functions; but the responsibility for 
performance of the supply functions in the Navy Supply System, 
together with the necessary authority to discharge this responsi- 
bility, have been notably lacking in some important instances. 
Without developing this point further at this time, let us cite 


some of the factors which may have had a bearing on the matter: 





} 
teussell Forbes, Task Force Report on the Federal 
Supply System (Appendix B t prepared ror the Commission 


pr eperu 
on Organization or the kKxecutive Branch of the Government, 
January 1949, p. O4. 


4Stpid., pp. 68-69. . 
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1. The Navy Supply Plan makes no mention of the organi- 
zationai relationships pertaining to field supply activities. 
For example, what degree of authority does BUSANDA nave over the 
supply department of a Naval Shipyard or Naval Air Station? Th 
Bilan specifically recognizes, in recommendation seven, that 
Supply cepartments would be one form of organization integral to 
the system. 

oo The plan does not derine the extent to which BUSANDA 
Peouean fe responsible tor performance of suoply functions nor 
the type and level of authority necessary for this purpose. 

SPC OlLenis NOL sSpeCili Ve=es aco, LLC TC yDCS.O1 Macemaa 
momoe snciuced in the Navy Supply System. The oniy cricerion 
Mmeaiceccadewas that taaterial of a réplenishable mature shall pe 
mecluced, DUL Unis was subject to negotiation oetween the 
technical oureau and BUSANDA. 

The delineation of these vague areas in tne plan is not 
Meanie co imply that tne draiters lacked Toresignt. In aia 
probability this was the extent to which they could go and still 
Becal. coc mecessary concurrence Of the technical Dureause As 
wes previously noted, the Eberstadt Board felt that one of the 
major obstacles to be overcome was the traditional and deep-rooted 
Gesire of Navy bureaus for autonomy. Had the plan been made more 
specific, it may have become too unpalatabie for the technical 
bercaus 2nd could have resulted in complete failure. As it 
developed, ‘the Navy Supply Plan did not solve all suvply problens; 
but it dic provide a solid foundation for a system which was a 
marked improvement over its predecessors. At the time of its 


approval it was estimated that implementation would require 2 





oD 
full ten years, a period of time during which many wrinkles 
Poura be Lroned ouc. Tne remainder of this study, accordingly, 
will review the organizational changes which have taken place 
since the Navy Supply Plan was approved and discuss some of the 
factors which must be considered in evaluating the current 


orgenizational pattern. 


summary 

The need for revamping the Navy's supply system after 
the end of World War II was widely recognized. The officers 
who were involved with the wartime supply problems were acutely 
aware of the need for improvement. In addition, several study 
groups cited the existing problems and made recommendations for 
improvement. 

Work on devising an integrated Navy Supply System was 
begun shortly after the end of the war. Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal approved the new Navy Supply Plan on February 14, 1947. 
The main thesis embodied in the plan was that supply and technical 
functions could be separately identified, and that there is a 
commonality in the supply functions which can be applied to all 
categories of material. Because of this commonality, supply 
functions should be the responsibility of a single bureau -- 
BUSANDA. ‘The marriage of supply and technical functions was to 
take place in a series of commodity oriented field activities 
called supply-demand control points, which were to be jointly 
controlled by BUSANDA and the cognizant technical bureau. 

Implementation of the approved plan was aggressively 
pursued. By the end of 1947 there were nine supply-demand control 


points in existence. In addition to the SDCP's a new concept 
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Tor storage activities was inaugurated. Naval Supply Centers 
were created at Norfolk and Oakland, similar to those previously 
eetaperonced ineune Pacitie. “These NSC's contained a series of 
Pomecnen. Gepots Which specialized in a particular type of 
material, paralleling the material specialization of the SDCP's. 
The central headquarters of the NSC was responsible for overall 
coordination of the efforts of these component depots to insure 
BnLcy of Benen for the center as a whole. 

The new Navy Supply Plan received several favorable 
Pommenus, including those of the Chief of Naval Operations, tne 
secretary of the Navy and the Hoover Commission. However, the 
plan was vague in several areas, a fact which may in part be 
responsible for some later difficulties. Notwithstanding its 
shortcomings, the Navy Supply Plan was a consicerable improvement 
over the existing system and charted a course which was to be 


followed for years to come. 
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CHAPTER III 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES: 1947-1967 


Since 1947 the Navy supply support organization has 
undergone almost a complete metamorphosis. The basic concept 
of the Navy Supply Plan has endured, but within the bounds of 
this concept a great deal of organizational transformation has 
occurred. 

In tracing the development of the Navy supply support 
organization one must necessarily concentrate on the role or 
BUSANDA, the Navy's supply manager. In particular, this study 
concerns itself with the shaping and reshaping of BUSANDA’s 
field organization on the premise that such changes are a 
manifestation of the policies of the headquarters organization 
and of the forces bearing upon it. This chapter enumerates the 
major changes to the BUSANDA field organization which have 
occurred since the implementation of the Navy Supply Pian in 
1947 and describes the reasons why these changes have taken 
place. 

To provide a degree of orderliness in the presentation 
of this topic the changes to be discussed have been categorized 
under four major headings: further development of the system, 

4Sunless otherwise noted, the information contained in 
this chapter was obtained from the official files of the 
Planning Division, Naval Supply Systems Command. 
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the trend toward centralization, economy measures and the effect 
of a BUSHIPS decision. These categories have been selected for 
convenience and should not be construed as being mutually 
exclusive. For example, economy measures have usually resulted 
in greater centralization; and the converse is also true, that 
centralization has usually resulted in economies. However, for 
our purposes we-will single out one factor which was the pre- 
dominant in?iuence for a given action. 

In recognition of the confusion which may result from 
attempting to negotiate this labyrinth of organizational 
changes, a complete record of establishments, disestablishments 


and changes is presented in Appendix A. 


Further Development of the System 


Subsequent to the initial flurry of action in 1947 
several additional field activities were established as a 
direct result of the continuing implementation of the Navy 
Supply Plan. As could be expected, these new activities were 
of two types: additional supply demand control points anda 
additional component depots under the Naval Supply Centers. 

As noted in Chapter II there were nine SDCP's in 
existence at the end of 1947. This number remained constant 
for five years, but in 1952 three new SDCP's were establisned. 

lL. Medical and Dental Supply Office. It will be 
recalled that BUMED was originally excepted from the Navy Supply 
Plan "at that time." The establishment of M&DSO terminated 


this exception with BUMED and BUSANDA joining in a federation 


for the management of medical material. 
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2. Fuel Supply Office. This activity took over the 
functions formerly performed by the Fuel Division of BUSANDA. 
tts establishment was anticipated in the Navy Supoly Plan but 
was held in abeyance. Creation of FSO, therfore, represents a 
mecentralization of functions from headquarters to the field. 

3. Provisions supply Office. The circumstances sur- 
rounding tne creation of this office are identical to those 
of FSO. Functions formerly performed by a division of BUSANDA 
were decentralized to this new field organization. 

rrom 1952 to the present time there were only two ad- 
ditional SDCP's established before events began to reverse the 
twrend, causing a drastic reduction in number. The Training 
Device Supply Office was established in 1956 at Port Washington, 
PewerOrk, to manage equipments used in the training of personnel. 
mel o>/ the Forms and Publications Supply Office, Byron, Georgia, 
was established for the management of the material indicated by 
mes title. 

As for the NSC's, additional component depots were 
established as the need developed and the desirability of semi- 
autonomous status was recognized. At the time NSC Norfolk was 
established there were four component depots created: General 
supply Depvot, Aviation Supply Depot, Ordnance Suoply Depot ana 
Publications Supply Depot (plus continuation of Cheatnam Annex 
in its previous status). Subsequently the following component 


depots were established: 


Ships! Supply Depot October 1948 
ruel Supply Depot wuly 1951 


Special Weanons Supply Depot December 395. 
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Yards and Docks Supply Depot March 1953 
Provisions Supply Depot September 1955 
Similar expansion was experienced at NSC Oakland, which 
originally contained only three component depots: General, 
Aviation and Ships (plus Stockton Annex and the Fuel Annex). 


Additional depots were established as follows: 


Ordnance Supply Depot April 1948 
Fuel Supply Depot November 1950 
Yards and Docks Supply Depot October eig5s 
Medical and Dental Supply Depot JULY lose 


The Medical and Dental Supply Depot was established at 
the same time that BUSANDA assumed supply management ressonsi- 
Peiavies tor medical material and established an SDCP for this 
purpose. The M&DSD, NSC Oakland was the successor to the former 
mMeval Medical Supply Depot, Oakland whicn had been under the 
management control of BUMED.47 BUSANDA also assumed management 
mesponsibility for the Medical and Dental Supply Depot, Edgewater, 
New Jersey, at this same time. 

There were some other actions which, while not fitting 
neatly into tne category of further development of the systen, 
are best discussed at this point. 

1. The Naval Supply Depot, Great Lakes was established 
in July 1947. This NSD was an outgrowth of the Naval Training 
Center Supply Department and was created to furnish supply support 
to the many Naval activities in the midwest. While not spe- 


cifically mentioned in the Naval Supply Plan, establishment of 
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U.S Department of the Navy, Naval Supply Center, 
Oakland, Command History, December 1958, p. 45. 
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NSD Great Lakes certainly falls within BUSANDA's responsibility 
for performance of supply functions, as stated in recommencavion 
Mores ©: the plan. 

2. A Special Weapons Supply Annex was created at NSD 
Bem 21670 in December 1951 as the West Coast countervart of 
mio, NSC Norfolk. Since NSD San Diego was not organized in 
accorcance with the existing supply center concept, this new 
activity was termed an annex rather than a component depot. 

3. Navy Fuel Depots were established at Jacksonvills 
an April 1951 and at Casco Bay, Maine in August 1953. Since 
there was no NSC or NSD at these locations, the fuel depots were 
established as independent activities directly uncer BUSANDA. 

Establishment of the several activities noted above 
extended from 1947 through the mid-1950's, at- which time the 
expansion in the BUSANDA field organization came to an end. 
With one exception (to be discussed in a later section) organiza- 
tionai actions after this time were characterized by ce 


m_Onvgeconsolidation and contraction. 


mrend Toward Centralization 

Perhaps the most significant trend in the field of 
Supply management during recent years has been the movement 
coward centralization. This is primarily evidenced in the 
efforts to achieve unification and integration within the 
meparcment ot Petense. 

The pressures for unification in military supply hac 
been building for a number of years, but very little was ac- 
complished until 1956. The military services generally resisted 


such measures, resuiting in much foot-dragging anc an allegation 
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by a Congressional subcommittee that unification rested largely 
Pomoaver eho 1S NOc Ghe purpose of this scvudy to review the 
Dackgrounad which preceded unification of military supply matters, 
but a brief mention oF some of the pertinent events will suffice 
to show the amount of interest in the subject.43 

As was noted in Chapter II the Strauss-Draper Report 
(1944) addressed itself to the subject of Army-Navy coordination 
of procurement and the Eberstadt Report (1945) was concerned 
With the unification of the Armed Services, including the fields 
of procurement and logistics. Since that time “there has been 
me long series of congressional legislation, proposed legisiation, 
officially sponsored studies, GAO reports, DOD Directives, and 
studies -~ all aimed [at least in part| at the integration, 
coordination, and consolidation of the military services’ supply 
systems."49 Some of the more pertinent are: 

The National Security Act of 1947, Public Law 253. 


ne 1949 Amendments to the National Security Act. 


ty 


The First Hoover Commission, 1949. 
The O'Mahoney Amendment of 1952, Public Law 488. 
The Rockefeller Report of 1953 ~- DOD Reorganization 


Pian No. 6. 


The Second Hoover Commission, 1955. 


“Ssee Roland Rieve. "The Defense Supply Agency: 
Background and Prospects" (Thesis submitted to Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, 1962) for a good description 
of the background leading to establishment of the Defense 


Supply Agency. 


ooo cee Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Proceedings of the Commanding Officers' Conference, 
1961, p. OL-10. 
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The most pointed recommendation came out of the second 


Hoover Commission, which proposed the establishment of a sevarate 


? 
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y of Defense, 


ct 


civilian-manuged agency, reporting to the Secre 


+ 


to adminisver common supply and service activities.2% The 
prospect of a "fourth service of supply" was, of course, anathena 
tO the miiitary services. Thus the increasing pressure and 
continuing criticism prompted DOD to inaugurate the "single 


' concept, under which one service has supply management 


manager’ 
responsibility, for a given category of material, for the needs 
@i all services. 

in 1956 four commodity Single Manager Overating Agencies 
(SMOA's) were established -- for food, clothing, medical and 
petroleum products.2l These SMOA's had DOD-wide inventory 
management responsibility, similar to the Navy-wide responsibility 
Wnich had been vested in Navy SDCP's. The existence of these 
single-managers obviated the need for Navy SDCP's to perform 
item management functions for the designated categories of 
material. However, the Navy saw a need for an intermediary 
between the single-manager "wholesaler" and the "retailers" in 
Ene Navy cistributive organization. So the creation of the single 
managers produced the dual requirement to disestablish the 
cognizant Navy SDCP's for the four commodity areas and estabiish 


in their stead a new type of activity, Navy Retail Offices. 





2°y.S.. Commission On Oreanvzaclon O2 Che Execuuive 
Branch of the Government, Business Organization of the Departient 
of Defense, June 1955, p. 4). 


DISUSANDA, Proceedings of the 1961 Commanding Officers: 
Ponrerence, pp, OL-10. | ©. © CS 
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The specific actions which resulted from creation of the 
first four single-managers are as follows: 

LS FUeCVIsSiOns supply Ofilce was disestadlished, 
with simultaneous establishment of tne Navy Su stence Office 
(a retail office). 

2. Clothing Supply Office was disestablisned, with 
Simultaneous establishment of the Navy Clothing and Textile 
ecotice. 

53. Medical and Dental Supply Office was disestablished: 
However, since Navy was designated as the single manager for 
Medical material, two separate activities were created to replace 
M&DSO (and the Army and Air Force counterparts). The Military 
Medical Supply Agency became the single manager for medical 
material, and the Navy Medical Material Office assumed the 
responsibility of a Navy Retail Office. 

4, Navy was also designated as the single manager for 
petroleum products. The Military Petroleum Supply Agency was 
established for this purpose; however, the Fuel Supply Orfice 
remained in existence to perform the Navy Retail Office functions 
for petroleum. 

One socerase SCClLVicy (ell victim CoO the Unlirecavien 
eifort begun under the single managers. Medical and Denval 
Supply Depot, NSC Oakland was disestablished in September 1957, 
with its functions transferred to the Army's Sharpe General 
WEDOu. 

In 1959 and 1960 there were four more singie managers 
established -- for general supplies, industrial supplies, 


construction supplies and automotive supplies. These four 
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aitected only two Navy SDCP’s; GSSO had been res: 
both general and industrial supplies while Y&DSO was responsible 
lor, arong other things, automotive and construction supplies. 
Since Y¥Y&DSO managed some material which was not moving to a 
Single manager, it remained in existence in a dual capacity -- 
as an SDCP and as a retail office for automotive and construction 
Suppiies. In the case of GSSO, all material under its management 
was to move to the new single managers. However, since Navy was 
designated the single manager for industrial supplies, the 
expiring GSSO was reconstituted as the Military Industrial Supply 
meency. Tne MISA also assumed retail office responsibilities for 
all materiai formerly managed by GSSO. 
The single managers turned out to be the precursors of 
Still greater unification and centralization. As stated in the 
DOD Supply Management Reference Book: 
The single manager agencies proved successful in 
reducing supply inventories and operating costs while 
Merimvainine CLIGCLive SUDDOYT Gaemeememewever, aS chey 
grew they developed their own doctrines and procedures. 
A single manager was needed to control the single manager 
agencies.De 
Under the impetus of the new Secretary of Derense, 
Robert S. McNamara, studies were conducted in 1961 which led to 
the establishment of tne Defense Supply Agency. The DSA became 
tne consolidated wholesaler for assigned common items of 
supply.23 All of the commodities previously assigned to the 


Single managers were assigned to DSA, which in addition, was 


given a sizable new responsibility for common electronics 





Dfy.S.. Department of Defense Supply Management 
Reference Book, January 1965, p. 3. 


23rbid., p. 4. 
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Meverial. Unlike tne single managers. which were organizationally 
docatea within tne framework of one of the military services, 
DSA moved upstairs a notch and was responsible directly to the 
secretary of Detense. 

BiewereactOn.o. DSA Nad is inpact On-Pield acvivivtiecs. 

&aS could Se expected. All of the single manager operating 
Meencics became Defense Supply Centers (e.g., Defense Industrial 
Supply Cenver) under the management control of DSA. Thus the 
Navy's three SMOA's (for industrial, petroleum anc medical 
material) ceased to exist as Navy activities. 

An additional difficulty was encountered as a result of 
the Navy's loss of the single managers. Two of them haa been 
performing retail office functions (MMSA had assumed retail office 
responsibilities from the disestablished NMMO in July 1960) which 
had to be continued by the Navy and for which there was no ready- 
made home. Rather than create two new retail cffice the 
decision was made to incorporate retail management functions for 
industrial, general and medical material intc a single new 

\ 


command -- the Fleet Material Support Office (PMSO,. The idea 


behind tne creation of FMSO was to provide an organization with 


bs 


ws 
aa 


responsibility for several coordinative functions, notably 
tne =area Of weapon systems management. But two of the basic 
factors were the need for performance of retail management 


MUNCTLLONS and For Liaison with DSA. 54 





54 U.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Proceedings of the Navy Supply Conference, 1962, 
opp. E-3 vthrougn bed. 
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ine growtn and development of DSA conwahued to have its 
eifect upon the functional responsibilities of the Navy supply 
Support organization, but the above narrative completes the saga 
of the effect of unification of military supoliy matters on the 


nature and existence of Navy field activities. here Be mese oven 


El 


Significant event, however, which must be discussed under the 
meading of centralization. In this instance the centralization 
was internai to the Navy, but the phenomenon is just as real. 
moe event to which we refer is the implementation of a new 
concept for the organization of Naval Supply Centers whereby the 
Component depots are merged into a single large supply activity. 

As was discussed earlier, the component denoots of an NSC 
were semi-independent commands under the overall command and 
Poocrdination ot the parent supply center. Over the years certain 
problems developed and modifications were made to the basic 
Structure. In a BUSANDA study of NSC Norfolk the following 
statement was made: 


- « « the autonomous operation of the component depots 
presented problems in scheduling and controlling workload, 
assigning personnel to meet fluctuations in depot workloads, 
providing simple and coordinated replies to customer in- 
quiries and in implementing standard methods and procedures. 
Additionally, the progressively more restricted and limiting 
budgets pointed to practical difficulties in maintaining 
relatively independent depots with duplicate administrative 
and service functions. 

Gradually, over the period from 1947 to 1957, attemots to 
solve the inherent problems of the orsaniZation at NSC 
Norfolk led to the centralization of tre following common 
functions» disposal, receiving, shipoing, packing, preserva- 
tion, delivery, physical inventory, voreparation of invoices 
and updating of stock records. In effect this left the 
functions of control and storage of material as the residual 
responsibilities of the component supply depots. 5 





Mmeouredu OO: wuUpprics.and Accounts, Appraisaigor 
Clon of Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va., september 
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Another important factor pointing toward consolidation 
was the emergence of automatic data processing, which brought 
new concepts for paperwork handling. Tne first ADP equipment 
used in the Navy supply support organization was introduced in 
the middle 1950's, and it was thought that eventually computers 
would assume the buik of the routine control functions at supply 
activities.5° 

AS a result of the problems and considerations noted 
adove, the decision was made to abolish the several component 
depots and consolidate their functions into tne Center organiza- 
tion as of April 1, 1958. However, Cheatham Annex and Special 
Weapons Supply Annex maintained their identity as components of 
tne NSC because of their unique characteristics. 

Physical consolidation of the component depots was a 
moose undertaking, and not without its problems. For this reason 
the reorganization of NSC Oakland was held in abeyance until 
lessons learned at Norfolk could be used to advantage. in 
November 1960 all component depots at NSC Oakland were dis- 
established with the exception of the Fuel Supply Depot, which 
retained its separate identity until June 1962 

While the actions discussed in this section have been 
tne major ones brought on by the trend toward centralization, as 
they affected the Navy supply support organization, they are by 
mo means the only ones. Many otner consolidations have taken 
Peece Gauecoe 1ocal Level in the field Src ania liOn, oar Lela ty 
wnere several organizations in the same geographical area 


Dextormea the same or similar functions. The ever-presene ouc 
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Pe Coeur. 1S unrelenting in its demand for ecemomy, and this has 
Head to une consolidation of a broad range of common service 
functions at Naval Base complexes. In the field of supply the 
"area support" concept has been developed to accomplish this end. 
Further discussion of this matter is reserved for Chapter IV. 


re 
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Bere we leaving the subject of centralization a wor 
Caution is considered appropriate. Back gm 2952 Vice Admiras 
C. W. Fox, then Chief of Naval Material, noted that "the most 
apparent trend in the field of supply management is toward 
centralization."57 At that time efforts toward centralization 
were in their infancy, with actions having been taken in the 
areas of cataloging, procurement and cross-servicing and the 
Perulal eEnerance of DOD into Ssuppiy management operations. 
Admiral Fox noted the possibility of a "fourth service of supply" 
and sounded a vigorous warning against permitting this to occur. 
On the sudject of centralization he stated that there were two 
false conclusions then prevalent, viz.:; 

Boaw gnere 1s an inherent virtue inegeentralizacticuscs 

compiete standardization .. . 

That bigness of itself begets economy . . .58 

In view of the turn of events since 1952, Admiral Fox 
was certainly correct in his observation about the trend toward 
centralization. Perhaps some of his deepest concerns are now 
facts of life. Do his warnings on the false conclusions abour 


centralization foreshadow a reversal of the trend or wiil we see 


still more centralization? Only time will tell. 





2h. So. Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Proceedings of the Supply Management Conference 
October 6-10, 1952, p. ‘ 
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Economy Measures 

Use of the term "economy" as a vrime factor in the 
Operation of the supply support organization has perhaps been 
mamvoeue Cver since there was such an organization. Certeinly 
mt permeates the documents reviewed by this writer in conducting 
the research for this paper. Often~-times the wore seems to have 
Mec tittle more than a cliche, but within tne past decade 2 
number of actions have leant realism to this over-vorked word. 

If, Ucrms of the supply field organization the elrectine 
of economies is, of course, a one way street -- that cf reductions 
ema Closures. The realization of such economies mignt arise from 
voluntary actions, such as when an activity is closed because it 
meno 1Onecr required, or from a relatively coercive action suce 
Bema svudgecery squeeze. “The supply activities meich were dcis— 
estadlisned in the first ten years after the Navy Suovly Sysven 
Wes born seem to fit in the former category while those within 
One past ven years tend toward the latter. 

Meet Oltial post-war Ciliort Go reviewecne Tequlremene 
ror supply support facilities resulted from the appointment of 
a board by the Chief of BUSANDA on August 28, 1946. he board 
was instructed to "survey the shore activities operating directly 
or indirectly under the cognizance of BUSANDA and to recommend 
increases, reduction, reallocation or abandonment of facilities 
to adequately provide balanced supply support to the post-war 


Navy."29 When it first convened, the Board found the foliowing 





Ou. ans Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Smee of Activities ee BUSANDA Pee ances 
January 15 








i2eus cO De pertinent: 

a. The wartime supply establishment was substantially 
the s@me size as that existing shortiy arter V-J Day. Many 
activities existed for which the necessity and mission were 
not clearly defined on a peacetime or mobilization basis. 

Db. Strategic and economic considerations could not 
long support facilities which were developed during the 
war. 

In its report the Board made a number of recommendations 
for recuctions in storage facilities. While these reductions 
may have seemed significant at the time, they now appear almost 
trivial as compared with many of the rather drastic actions in 


recent years. Briefly, the Board's recommendations for reduction 


b> 


nm storage facilities can be summarized as follows: 

i. Several Naval Storehouses were recomzended for 
Pee stablisnment. These were not major activities but had been 
established for expediency as adjuncts to larger activities in 
order to alleviate crowded storage conditions. 

2. A reduction in the scope of activities was provosed 
for NSD Newport, NSD San Pedro, Cheatham Annex and NASD Norfolk. 

3. NSD New Orleans was recommended for disestablishment 
as of March 1, 1947. This was the only primary storage facility 
to be recommended for closure, and it was a very small one av 
that. 

Other than NSD New Orleans there were only four additional 
elosure actions effected by the mid-1950's, as follows: 
1. Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn was closed in 


January 1951 


J 


2. Forrance Annex of NSD San Pedro was disestabiished 


t 


as a separate activity of the Navy in August 1951. However, tne 
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facilities were subsequently used again by NSD San Pedro, thence 
by NSY Long Beach, and presently by NSC Long Beach. 
3. Medical and Dental Supply Depot, Edgewater, New 
Jersey was closed in August 1954, with its functions being 
assumed by NSD Bayonne. 
4, Naval Supply Depot, San Pedro was Gisestablisned in 
moevemper 1955, leaving the Supply Department, NSY Lone Seach as 
tne major supply activity in the Los Angeles/Long EBsach area. 
At this same time the Naval Fuel Depot, San Pecro was established 
@S a separate activity of the Navy rather than becoming 4& Ceparcv- 
ment or che shipyard. 
ne increasing pressure for cconcmizing has seem sose 
evident within the past ten years. Whereas DUSANDA’s consvella- 
men OL supply support field activities was reducce by only five 
during the years 1947 to 1958, there were no iess than 
activities disestablished since 1958 (exclusive of those noted 
in the section on centralization). A listing or these activities 
Mmenpresenvtceda in Pable 2, along with the Cates or cises 
and the anticipated annual savings. No attempt will be mace to 
race une disposition of the myriad functions involved. Suirice 
it to say that they were absorbed by remaining supply acvivivies, 


so that a measure of consolidation and centralization Was av 


> 


least a by-product of these closure actions if not the vorimary 
motive. 

In reviewing the history of these closure actions it is 
quite apparent that budgetary pressure has deen vervasive. An 


Garly example is found in the proceedings of the 1952 Navy Susdiy 


Conference wherein the necessity for effecting savings was 
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TABLE 2 


BUSANDA SUPPLY SUPPORT FIELD ACTIVITIES 
DISESTABLISHED IN THE YEARS 1958-1967(a) 
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Date of Anti 


4 
Disestablishment Annual §& 
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NSD Spokane June 1958 (c) 
Training Device Supply 
Office April 1959 (¢) 
NSD Scotia December 1959 $1,600,C00 
Submarine and Reactor 
Parts Supply Office pe ie Loer ne On Coe 
NSD Clearfield June 1962 1 COT see 
hep Casco Bay December 1962 7.95, COO 
Yards anc Docks 
Suoply Office June 1963 585,000 
Forms é Publications 
Supply Office May 1964 123,5C0 
Stockton Annex June 1965 1,330,000 
Ordnance Supply Office June 1965 1, 0745000 
NSD Great Lakes June 1966 750,000 
Navy Clotning & . 
Textile Office July 1966 27,800 


NSC Bayonne 


Pop oscactic 


August 1967 
October 1967 


a me eee inane 


3,480,700 


3,022,000 


(a)Exclusive of disestablishments attribucvadictts 
Unitication of military supply functions unéer DSA end to 


reorganization or Naval Supply Centers. 


(0 )Annual savings are exclusive of one-vime closure 
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(C)picures no longer available. 





54 
stressed because of the many pointed questions being directed at 
the Navy by Congressional Committees, the Office of the SeClecary, 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 6l TISenCeever ine ace 
Pind ways to achieve the necessary economies, a Pista oom 
"major deficiencies" was presented to the conferees. Included 
in this listing were several which help explain, at least in 


part, why seme future closure actions were undertaken. The 


following are representative of the de Lencles moved. 
(1) the cost of operating our inven tory control Turctloss 
tne sales 


(2) The number of different items stocked in the systen 
As voO high .. . 

(3) The system is full of excess, slow-moving and dea 
» « 9 With the result that valuable storase svace 
is occupied and excessive funds are required... 


(7) Several of our distributive syst 
pea of stocks of the same ites 
ctivities in the same location .. .v«é 


C 

a. 

in the pursuit of correcting the deficiencies notea and 
continuing the refinement of the integrated Navy Suopily System, 


many ilmorovements were obviously made. Whether the cuest fox 


improvement or the compulsion of the budget was the princival 


Cause of base closures is a moot point; but it goes without 
Beying that a significant number of activities were closed in 
the name of economy. 
This movement has been spurred considerably uncer th 
% Poca 


regime of Secretary McNamara, whose continual drive for economy 


has resuited in an annual round of base closures in recent years. 





SIBuSANDA, 1952 Supply Management Conference, p. 
S2tbia. 
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in order to keep pace with the accelerated DOD pressure, and 
perhaps gain a measure of forehandedness, the Navy has hac to 
counter with its own array of studies and reviews. In the early 
1960's many Base Utilization Studies were conducted, followed 
Mewcececcniuiy Dy a series of studies of the entire complex of 
Navy Tieid activities, under the aegis of the Navy Installations 
Peevey Group. These have been in-depth studies, requiring a 


Soui-searching determination of which activities were truly 


we 


Ci 


“hard core” Navy requirements. Needless to say there have been 
SeoOsucc 2cuions wnicn have resulted from these stu@ies. Just 
how much further such reductions can go is anybody's guess, but 
Bemis evident that the pressures for economy will continue to 


be a fact of life. 


A Momentous BUSHIPS Decision 

He Chapter it] the subject sor BUSANDA =] tack) of respon are 
bility for performance of supply functions in some important 
segments of the Navy Supply System was brierly discussed. Tnis 
Situation existed primarily at Naval Shipyards and large Naval 
Air Stations, who have nad major supply system responsibilities 


IVeCusS tee ye 
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and substantial amounts of system inventories in th 
©: Course supoly support is not the primary mission of shipyards 
Poca. SLUStHonss tne Supply departmencs at these activivies 
have therefore had to assume the dual responsibilities of organic 
station support and supply system support. 

The existence of dual responsibilities for a shipyard 
supply department is by no means a recent innovation. Indeed 


the Navy Yards were a principal source of logistic support in 
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the Navy's carlier days, including the pre-World War If verio 
when only two Naval Supply Depots were in existence. As noted 
in Chapter II, implementation of the Navy Supply Plan in 1947 
did nothing to alter the situation. This is borne out by a 
study conducted at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard in 1948, 
wherein the mission of the supply department was discussed. 
While it was stated that the shipyard had no detailed supply 
mission, it had responsibilities for supporting the ships berthed 
in tne yard and other Naval activities in the Fourth Naval 
Meettict, in addition to its general supply mission of suppor’ 
to the Naval Shipyara.©3 the study went on to state: 
Meceoupoly Denartmens, thus, 1S DEriorming &@ cual wow. 
in tne sense that it is performing a Supply Department 
Function and a Supply Depot function. Percentage wise 
wocsce uel Tunctions are split so that of all line” item 
requests for material received, 40 per cent constitutes 
Shipyard requests and 60 per cent constitutes requests 
mromeall ocher activities. 
in recognition of the existence of this cual role, 
BUSHIPS and BUSANDA have for many years cooperated in a systen 
of "split-funding" for shipyard supply departments. Thus BUSANDA 
was able to discharge its responsibility for supoly system 
Meeracvions Oy Vircue of its funding Yor that portion of the 
shipyard supply department operation which was not organic to 
ee@cevarc. And by virtue of its control over a portion of Une 
nurse, BUSANDA gained a stronger -- albeit limited -- voice in 
wne operation of shipyard supply departments as a segment of the 


Navy Suovly Systen. 





53yu.S., Department of the Navy, Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, Material Control Study, July 9, 1948, p. 6. 
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The system of split-funding worked tolerabiy well, but 

it Was not devoid of problems. For one thing shifts in the 
proportion of suoply system versus industrial workload inevitably 
worked to the advantage of one bureau and the Cetriment of the 
other. Since shipyards are industrial-funded and mus 


" uneontrolledie fivéstuatio 


their overhead to their "customers, 
gn their sudply department costs could play havoc with overhead 


wates. rom the BUSANDA viewpoint an undesirabie rigicity 


3 


Pxatovucad when increasing system workload dictated tne Feaquiremen 
zor more BUSANDA dollars; even if these dollars tere available, 
Reetueuse Could be frustrated 1i hiring of adcitional peoole 
became impossible for lack of personnel ceiling, waich was 
Benv-O1icd DyeBHUSHIPS. In addition, the time end atcentvion cof 
tne shioyard Supply Officer were divided between tijo basic 
mesponsipiiities, and it is understandable that the neecs of the 
shipyard (whose commander is his boss) would predominate, some- 

times to the detriment of the supply system resvonsibilities. 
Hmasctiy, shipyard commanders generally did not relish being neia 
responsible for supply system functions which were alien to the 
basic mission of the shipyard. 

For ail of these reasons, BUSHIPS and BUSANDA came to an 

eereement that it was in the best interests of ail concerned 


that the shipyards be divested of supply system responsibilities. 


ve been several pronouncements on the subject, one of 


‘I 
O 
rs 
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which was a BUSHIPS/BUSANDA joint letter on June 1, 21955 which 
stated that the two bureaus were “engaged in a Joint program to 


transfer responsibility for management of non-incustriel supply 
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functions from Naval Shipyards to Naval Supply Centers and Naval 
Supply Depots. "65 

The first action to be taken in implementation of this 
policy was the establishment of NSC Charleston on January 2, 1964. 
Supply system responsibilities had grown immensely at NSY 
Charleston because ©: the assignment of responsibility for 
support of Polaris submarines; consequently the need for change 
was most apparent at Charleston. The supply center was created 
trom portions of the former shipyard supply department, leaving 
the residual supply department with personnel, facilities and 
responsibility for support of only the shipyard. 

Similar action was taken at Long Beach with the creation 
of a Naval Supply Center on April 1, 1964. A third dichotomy 
was performed at NSY Puget Sound on October 2, 1967. ‘This 
transaction was complicated by the existence of NSD Seattle 
across the sound, but a suitable plan was developed for consoli- 
dation of the functions and facilities of the two activities. 
Upon creation of NSC Puget Sound the NSD Seattle was disestab- 
lished. 

Full implementation of this policy was expected to take 
a number of years in deference to the detailed planning and 
complexities involved. There are still six shipyards which hold 
some supply system inventories; however, three of these (Norfolk, 
San Francisco Bay and Pearl Harbor) have relatively minor 


quantities because of the proximity of existing Naval Supply 





OS soint letter from the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau 
Sr cupeises and Accounts to the Chief of Naval Material, serial 
731-202 and E2/1096, dated June 1, 1965. 
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Centers and the fact that local arrangements have been made to 
reauce much of the duplication. Completion of this program 
awaits the introduction of additional, advanced data processing 
capability which will permit item control at multiple lccations. 
On balance, a great deal has been accomplished toward implementa- 
tion of the joint BUSHIPS/BUSANDA policy and it is reasonable 
to assume that complete implementation will be a reality in the 


not-too-distant future. 


Observations 

in bringing this chapter to a close let us reflect for 
a moment on the significance of some of the changes which have 
Boch d1scussed, 

With two notable exceptions the development of the Navy 
supply support organization since 1947 has been limited to 
actions internal to BUSANDA and its field organization. As was 
noted in Chapter II, BUSANDA's authority has not been commensurate 
with its responsibility for administration of tne integrated Navy 
Supply System. True integration has been a function of coopera- 
iteOneamone Navy bureaus, and the vested interest of technical 
bureaus has acted as a damper. Notwithstanding, the actions of 
BUMED and BUSHIPS must be counted as exceptions. 

in the case of medical and dental material BUSANDA 
assumed responsibility for both inventory control and distribdu- 
tion activities in 1952. BUMED was thereupon completely out of 
the wholesale supply management business except for its in- 
alienable responsibility for technical control over this material. 

The action of BUSHIPS is even more noteworthy, in the 


Opinioneot this writer. BUSHIPS had been, from the outset, — 
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participant with BUSANDA in the inventory management functions 
through the SDCP's. However, the shipyards under BUSHIPS had 
control over substantial quantities of supply system inventories. 
Petiake the medical activities, which were concerned with only a 
Single category of material, the shipyards possessed a complete 
range of all categories of Navy material and had broad resyonsi- 
bilities as major elements of the supply system. These responsi- 
bilities were of such magnitude as to warrant the creation of 
Supply centers for performance of supply system functions. The 
action of BUSHIPS, therefore, stands out as an important mile- 
stone in the integration of the Navy Supply System. There is no 
doubt that the BUSHIPS action was to some extent self-serving, 
but parochialism was largely set aside in the transfer of control 
over sizable inventories to BUSANDA. 

There remains one major segment of the Navy Supply System 
over which NAVSuUPOO still has oniy tenuous authority -- the 
aviation segment. Major naval air stations have possession of 
the majority of aviation material and their supply support 
responsibility generaily extends far beyond self-support. How- 
ever, there has been no agreement comparable to that made in tne 
case of shipyards whereby supply system responsibilities would 
be separated from organic support responsibilities. Further 


discussion of this matter is reserved for Chapter IV. 





66Rffective May 1, 1966 the name of BUSANDA was changed 
to Naval Supply Systems Command (NAVSUP). The mission of the 
command remained the same, so the acronyms BUSANDS and NAVSU2 
may be considered synonymous if confusion results from attemotlings 
GO Shiit back and forth in the text because of the point in time 


being discussed. 
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Anovher observation on the material contained in this 
enapver is thay the emergence of DSA has significantly altered 
the role of NAVSUP in the area of inventory management. DSA has 
assumed responsibility for item management of nearly all common 


macerial. This has left only peculiar, technical items for 


= 


management by the three remaining Navy inventory control points 
(iCP*s -- the current term for the former SDCP's}. These ICP's 
(ASO, ESO and SPCC) now devote most of their effort to weapons 
moven Support rather than to stock control. That is, the ICP*s 
Becvermine requirements for repair parts support of Navy eauip- 
ments, orepvare allowance lists and load lists, maintain technical 
data files and insure that the necessary material is availabie 
either through Navy peculiar inventories or from the DSA system. 

The cumulative effect of the above changes on NAVSUP is 
twofold: a reduction in scope but increase in complexity and 
specialization in the inventory management area, and an expansion 
Ox responsibility in the supply distribution system. With DSA 
playing a dominant role in inventory management, the thrust of 
NAVSUP's Navy Suvply System responsibility must be on weapons 
system support and on exercising overall supply system responsi- 
bilities through a network of major storage and distribution 
activities (supply centers). 

A final observation is that the Navy's highiy regarded 
inland supply depots have all but disappeared. During and 


shortly after World War II there was much ado about the desira- 


bility of well designed, efficient storage facilities stvrategi-~ 


) 


f 


cally located to back up congested coastal facilities, and abou 


tne necessity for dispersal of material. 
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A prime reason why inland depots no longer exist is, of 
course, tnat they have fallen victim to the economy axe. This 
was a topic discussed at the 1954 BUSANDA Field Conference in 
whe course of reviewing a new policy of stocking in depth at 
the point of use, a move designed to minimize echeloning of 
stocks and reduce the cost of a vast movement of material between 
stocking points. However, the feeling at that time was that the 
new oolicy would actually result in additional disversal by 
Spreading reserves at many stock points rather than concentrating 
them at iniand depots. 67 The facts of life were well stated in 
a presentation at the 1961 Commanding Officers! Conference: 

Mec aistribution, or physieal suee of yune system , has 
been rather sharply reduced since 1947. As these reductions 
have taken place, we have been careful to retain those 
activities in direct support of the fleet. Better to 
release a valuable inland storage facility -- with its 
general mobilization advantages, than to chance & reduction 
marmcur immediate direct support capability. This nas oeen 
& governing principle as we have faced BR co UNC Dresoule. 
of a level budget and increasing costs.0 

Two Lactors can be cited which serve to minimize tne 

potential seriousness of losing the inland Gepots for purposes 


Sesaispersal. First, the existence of DSA and its comolex of 


ProuvlOn taciiities has reduced the requirement for Navy 


ct 
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reserve stocks of common supplies. The "reserves" of this 
| ty 


a 


terial can be considered to be in the DSA wholesale systen, 
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positioned at the various DSA depots througnout the country. 





SecOnuly, cic increasing emphasis on seli-sufficiency of tices: 
o7y.8., Devartment of the Navy, Bureau of Supviles cae 
poccounts, Be OCe ~~ < of BUSANDA HAeiag ®Coni erence. November =. 
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Pees 1S @ measure of dispersal in itself since the inclusion 
of essential meverial in allowance lists reguces the reliance 


on shore-based stocks. 


Summary 

This chapter has traced the many changes in the Navy 
Supply supvort organization since the inception of the Navy 
Supply System in 1947. In describing these changes an attempt 
was made to analyze the reasons why the changes took place; 


Pervuein observations were offered as to the effect of these 


The CGiscussion of organizational changes was organized 
ain accordance with the four primary causes: further development 
Bee cne Supply system, the trend toward centralization, econom 
Meecurcs and tne eifect of a BUSHIPS decision. Tne net eiicce 
ei all of the changes was a tremendous reduction in the number 
of BUSANDA (NAVSUP) field activities, a recasting of NAVSUP's 
inventory management role as a result of DSA's emergence, and 
en extension of NAVSUP's authority over the suoply distribution 
meuNwork. 

A recap of these organizational changes is provided in 


Poocndix A ior convenience of reference, 





CHAPTER IV 


So far we have traced the development of the Navy suovly 
Support organization up to the present time. The task of 
Bevicwing and evaluating the current organization remains 
pecomplished. However, before proceeding with this task, let 
us review some of the factors which have a bearins on the shape 
the organization takes and the manner in which it functions. 
Waile this vaper has concentrated on matters of organiza- 
tion, the implication is that these matters have a bearing on 
the effectiveness and efficiency of supply support of the Navy. 
in order to avoid the impression that organization is being hele 
cut as an end in itself, one may turn back to 1945 and the 
Eberstadt Report, wherein this sobering reminder is vsrovided: 
ie oreosaring this Yreoort. on Milicary orGanizavicom ee 
recognize the inherent limitations of focusing our attention 
primarily on questions of structure and organizatio 
leaders have in the past won victories cespive Ouvs 


Micasneases iy the organization over which chey Cxeacis 
command. Experience proves that good organization and 
i. 
n 


OQ cr 


Meadersnipescan be rendered inadequate if contronted wi 
overwnelming forces or if required UO VOperaue {iene 
favorable environment. Even where hig enily effective organi 
Zations are planned and set up in advance, personalivy ene 
environment remain as variable and unpredictadie factor S 
which can undo the most carefully conceived administrative 
Sian. 

Hence, when we deal with questions of military oregon ia 
tion, we realize that our analysis must comprenend other 
factors as weil....And so, when we come to grips with 
organizational problems, we do so with a full ccensclousness 

the limitations inherent in such an approach.9 
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Saberstadt Report, p. 31 
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Tnis word of caution applies equally well here as in the 
Boerstact Report. Nevertheless, the focus on organization is 
deemed to be useful to provide insight into one facet of the 
Heavy supply support story. 
One further word of caution concerns the transitary 


nature of both organizations and the regulations and directives 


ei 


wnicn affect their status. This is to prevent undue emphasis 
on the printed word, which is neither unalterable nor inviolable. 
For example, Navy Regulations may be considered one of the more 
sacrosanct of all Navy publications, but changes in people, 
Probiems, resources, circumstances and ideas ail contribute to 
meemercouirement for updating or, in tact, Finding other ways For 
Bre mMeeving of requirements. The point is that one should nor 
base an argument solely upon a directive which has been issued 
av one time or another, since those in charge of issuing the 
directive can, and usually do, find reasons for bringing about 
Changes. At best, quotations from past directives anc regulations 
reflect the ideas existing at the time, but these ideas are 
always subject to challenge. 

With these caveats in mind, let us proceed with the 


review of some of the factors influencing the organization for 


weavy supply support. 


- 


The Nature of the Navy Supply System 

One of the most burning issues in the fieid of Naval 
logistics in recent years has been the lack of a de 
just what the Navy Supply System is. In the report of the 


BUSANDA Component Study Group (an input to the Dillion Repor 
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the statement was made that a policy dccument defining the scone 


« “ 


of the Navy Supply System has never been issued. This was ec 


bs 
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vec 
as the reason why the Navy Supply System remains somewhat vague 
and its lines of authority clouded.f9 

Lacking a policy document which defines the Navy Supply 
pycvem, @ number of study groups, in the process of exploring 
Supply ox logistics problems, have found themselves at a loss 


when trying to come to grips with this so-called "system." They 


«<# 


mene LOorcec to either skirt the issue or undertake their own 
Betanivtion. The following citations are illustrative of th 
meroblewh. 

In 1962 a private research organization, Punieo anc 
Associates, produced a paper entitled "The Navy Suvoply System 
Asnore.” ‘They did not offer a definition per se but noted 
w~ ie oH co de * A ar - de 
unavt the supply system is a vast complex of over 300 activities, 


~anging in size from huge supply centers to the sinall supply 


P: 


epartments of secondary air stations. The report goes on to 
state: 


Tne system goes far beyond the confines of the BUSANDA 
manased activities; in fact, a majority of the supply 
facilities are not managed or controlled by BUSANDA 
(despite the widely accepted Navy myth that BUSANDA runs 
the supply system). To be sure, these account for only 
about 15% of the system in terms of operating budget; 
nevertheless, they manage and stock about half the 
inventory, over which BUSANDA can exercise little or no 
CONCrOL. 

it is more important to emphasize here that the “suppiy 
system" is in fact a rather amorphous grouping of many 


‘f 





Cae Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Final Report of the Bureau of Supplies ana Accounts 
Poeuvonenc ocudy Group,.«Part of Keview olf Menagement,. or the 
Department of the Navy, August 31, 1962, enclosure 17, po. 21. 
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eee oY managed systems, often with very little real 
nechanism for internal control or coordination between the 
Be ten per ban | 
fhe Material Management study of the Dillon Revort aiso 


took cognizance of the problem of unclear authority and resvonsi- 


bility within the Navy Supply System. Included in the discussion 


@ 


of tnis problem was mention of the fact that Navy Reguletions 

had assigned certain inventory management responsibilities to 
BUSHIFS AND BUWEPS. This has reference to tne so-called "Bureau 
controlled material,” for which the technical bureaus act in their 
own benaif as inventory control points instead of delegating this 
responsibility to BUSANDA managed ICP's. In order to clarify 
these responsibilities, the following recommendation was made: 

17. That the Navy Supply system be defined to exclude 

the inventory management functions performed within material 
bureaus and to include all field supply processes, procedures, 
Pewrvectes and facilities participating ta the precuremcy es 
inventory management, storage, and distribution of Navy 
material to the operating forces.{@ 

Wo action was forthcoming on the recommencation of tne 
Material Management Study. However, the heightening interest 
mamcitorcs tO improve Navy logistic support, inciudine an interesr 
expressed by the Secretary of Defense, led to the appointment of 


a Material Support Steering Committee in December, 1964. Among 


ther things this committee was charged with developing "a clear, 





(lpunlap and Associates, inc., The Navy Supply System 
Ashore, Working Paper No. 2 under Contract Nonr-3042(00), 


mepruary 2. 1962, p. 1. 


72y.8., Department of the Navy, Material Management 
Study, One of Seven Department-Wide Contributory Stuaies 
conducted as Part of the Review of Management of the Department 
of the Navy, Vol. II, November 2, 1962, Study 4, Vol. I, 


poem 5555. 
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concise description of the Navy Supply Supsort System, expressed 
in layman's terms."7/3 
To carry out the detailed work reauired, the committee 


created 2 Navy Logistic Support Task Force. One of the products 


2. 


Peetne Task Force's efforts was a publication entitie 
Support of the Navy" which described the logistic supyort respon- 
Sibilities of the various organizational elements involved in 

the process; it went into some detail to describe the functioning 
of the logistic support system. However, when it came to 


describing the Navy Supply System, the authors resorted to crea- 


i 


tion of their own definition “for the purpose of this report," 


es follows 


- . the Navy Supply System encompasses those veople, 
skills, Peel aitvies, Lunds, pe eee DOLICLEes. plans, 
programs, and procedures throughout the Department of the 
Navy that together produce Eanes suoply aids, determine 
ve requirements, and provide centralizea inventory 

nage nt and distribution of Navy material on en item basis 
SO that all material can be applied to requirements when they 
piso. The system extends from the Depertmental lever 
(developing Bureau/BUSANDA ) to Bureau or fieid inventory 
control points (ICP's), the distribution system stock points 
of the Naval Material Support Establisnment and to the lowest 
echelon at which item information. and distribution authority 
is held by an inventory manager. {* 


Upon completion of the descriptive document "Logistic 
Support of the Navy," the Task Force used it along with existing 
laws, regulations, concepts and practices as the basis for an 


analysis of logistic support in the Navy.f> The findings of the 





73Memorandum from the Vice Chief of Naval Operations to 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), serial 
3882P41, cated December 16, 1964. 


74 ‘U.S., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval - 
the Navy (NAVPERS 10495), 1965, p. 48. 





Loues,. , Department of the Navy, Navy Logistic Suppors 
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Task Force were cescribed and grouped into major projects with 
remedial objectives, which were compiled into a document entitled 
"Navy Logistic Support Improvement Plan" (NEVUCCS 1 jeemmon cme. 
these findings, predictably, was that "there is 2a need to define 
tne Navy Suppiy System and to designate the organizational 
elements responsible for the functions therein."76 The Task 
rorce staved that it was unable to find an authoritative defini- 
vion or the Navy Supply System, and considered this a major 
orodlem within the Navy. So NAVLOGSIP objective number four was 
establishec for the purpose of defining the Navy Suvply Systen 


@. 


ndicating the organizational element responsible for each 


fee 


anc 
function. 7/7 


Tne grouv which was assigned the task cof accomplishin 


0a 


NAVLOGSIP objective number four was the one referred to in the 


tS 


rs 


zntroduction to this paper. It is they who turned their erfo 
to the writing of a book describing how the Navy is supplied ana 


purposely avoided becoming enmeshed in the organizational web. 


'S 


/ a. 


Tt is they who began their book with the statement "there is no 


ion with a 


ct 


Navy Supply System in the sense of an organiza 
structure of command and inherent responsibility." But after 
Proceedings to explain the meaning of this statement, the 
"objective four study group" went on to offer the following 


efinition: 


C7, 





78tpid., p. IT-1 
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THUS , in sum, the Navy Supply System as it exists -- in 
Bracetce Dut not in organization -- is the network of pecopicy 
eee? material, processes and organizations, regularly 
en cer 


SeCuing vo {gecomplish the vital function of keeping the 
Navy supplied. 


ne foregoing is ample evidence of the ailemme surround- 
ing the definition of the Navy Supply System. ALL of the 
Gefinitions offered recognize that it is not vossible to preauce 
& simple, cut and dried definition and that the system is in 
reality a compiex which permeates throughout the entire Navy, 
Peeardiess of organizational lines." Despite ali of tie aug 
eee Celinitvion, there is still no official, authoritative 
definition in existence, so future study groups will @oubtless 
continue to wrestle with the problem. 

Perhaps the question should be raised as to whether the 
Navy Supply System is really a system at all. Stanley Young, in 
Nis book Management: A Systems Analysis, quotes Richard Johnson 
(and others) in defining a system as “an organized and complex 
weole; an assemblage or combination of things or parts forming 
@ complex or unitary whole."79 And later Young offers a 
cefinition for a normative system, as follows: 

A system is a collection of entities or things (animate 


or inanimate ) whieh receives Certaly out e ane Siramceas 
strained to act concertedly upon them to produce certain 





78y, oe Devarcnent, of che N&Vy» Bureau or Naval Personnel, 
Supplying the Navy (NAVPERS 10487), 1967, po. 1. 


(9stanley Young, Management: A Systems eee 
(Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1960), p. 
quoting Richard Johnson, Fremont Kast and James Rosenzwe ee 
The Theory and Management of Systems (New York: MeGrav-Hill 


Book Combany, 196 ; Dee 
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ce 


Geties, Wilon the ea of maximizing some function of 
Deweve a Outputs. 


the first oF these definitions is divided into two 
components. Tae Navy Supply System defies the vrimary component, 
which nolds that a system is an organized whole. The secondary 
part of tne definition requires only that a system be an assemn- 
Dlage or combination of parts forming a complex or unitary whole. 
Moder this more liberal definition the Navy Supply System dces 
seem to qualify, but there might be some question as to whether 
the unitary whole ceases to exist if the combination of parts 
Decomes too loosely joined. 

Mae second definition, thag of a normative SVSstcrme oe 
as abstract as the first and is therefore easier to use for 
Me voces Of comparison. In elaborating upon this definition, 
Young notes that the basic parts of a system are the input, the 
process or operations, and the output.o1 It follows than, fee 
a system to be effective, the system manager must have the neces- 
Sery control over the process to insure that the inovuts are 
MeevcrGee inte wne Gesired outnutS. On Chis ooins Youre cl¢ee 
Meocevesen. of Johnson et al that the “oojective of control Gs 
emt veall CUTDULT, which requires the abiiivy to rearrange 
resources &s conditions change. "82 In measuring the Navy Suoply 


System againss this definition there is apoarentliy a good Fit 





S0vouns, pp. 15-16, quoting Richard B. Kershner, “A 
Survey cf Systems Engineering Tools and Techniques," Operaticns 
Research and Systems Engineering, Charles D. Flagie, Wiiliam a. 
Wugeins, anc Rovere H. Roy (eds.) (Baltimore; The Jonns Hopkins 
Press, 1960), p. 41. 
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Wee 
Since there is a collection of entities FEGe= Ving 2Houcs wien 
must be overated upon in order to produce wae geziszec ovwouts. 
However, as has already been described, the Navy Supoly System 


falis short when you consider the mane 2er*s ebl2iuy vO conan 
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@ne operating parts of the system, includi ing tne abd 
rearrange sescurces. Limitations on the ability of NAVSUZ 


. . 2 ’ 
PevsANDS) to control the system will be @iscussed further in th 


Curiously a presentation at the 1963 Nevy Sunnly Con- 
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Berence, in discussing what the Navy Suoply System is, ais 


ks 
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vo the fundamental step of defining a system. In so 
Boing it cailed upon Webster's Dictionary for a definition very 
pemtear 7O the first one quoted from Young's bock. Noting the 
increasing rragmentation brought on by uniform BOD procedures, 
wne presenter commented that the Navy Sunvly System is not whole 


ate Yn 


mie celaction to its support responsibilities and tnat there was 
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no suvply system as an entity by itself unless it was cefin 
much narrower terms than had been the custom. 53 SOUCVer ae 
such narrower definition was offered. 

pO ites cne difficulty in delinineer teeta, 2.9 o yo 


mes been discussed mainly in terms of the multifarious organiza- 


cr 


CiLons which claim a role as participants in tne system. Fowever, 


[iewoccatcionm to Organizational questions> there is aiso Cie 
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prooiem of cefining what material is incluced in tne system. The 

recommendation in the Navy Supply Plan (cited in Chanter II) wes 
ees. Department of the Navy, Burceuw of Sab see ane 

Accounts, Proceedings of the 1963 Navy Supply Conferende, 19oi™ 


p. E-9. 





that categories of material of a replenisheble nature would be 
included in the Navy Supply System as jointly decided uvon by 
Bie cOgniwent technical bureau and the Chie? cf BUSANDA. This, 
SB. course, allows for retention of certain material by the 
technical bureau. 


Peas Testimony before the Committ on Organizavion of 


the Department of the Navy in 1953, Rear Admiral Boundy (then 


Chief of BUSANDA) took note of the situation. Acmiral Bouncy 
Sofesse. Satisfaction with the organization of tre Rayvy Sucpe 


5 


pYStCMm, ING he went on to state that the systcnm at that tine 
Contained adout 1,200,000 items worth $5.0 billich while the 


t 


cechnical bureaus controlled 36,000 items worth S72 Bie laa 


He stated that this material under the technical bureaus was 


not in the Navy Supply System except for storage, end recommenced 





that the technical bureaus get out of the business of inventory 
management of so-called "secondary items, "O4 

This same view was given by the BUSANDA Component Study 
Group in its contribution to the Dillon Report in 1952. ‘The 
Groud noved that, when technical bureaus dic divest themselves 
ee eonvencvory management of certain material, wney spoke cz 
transferring these items to the Navy Supply System.&5 
The DOD Supply Management Reference Eook states that rane 


we ee 


48 basic Navy policy that inventory managemens of Navy macer 


5: 
e 8 e nN z ie te. al -7> oT; 7 AN n&G 
wibtebe assigned to the ICP"s under the command o- BUSANDA. 





>} a St e - és a See fr} ta Sencar A St ew alieee aes ~ 
oo W. Boundy, "Testimony Before the Committee on 
tion of the Department of the Navy, ug5ec. 
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Lt goes on to say tnat other bureaus and offices will manage 
only those items for which acquisition and continued control 
are essential to the discharge of their peculiar mission. Such 
items include those which are in a research and development 
stage, those of such technical complexity that bureau engineering 
decisions must be made prior to issue, and those which satisfy 
a one-time requirement. 

Witn ail of the confusion in attempting to define the 
Navy Suppiy System, it would be presumptuous to prescribe an 
organizational structure here nor may this be wnat is really 
needed, It is possible, however, to delimit the problem in ordex 
to serve a given purpose and this will be attempted in Chapter V, 


With full awareness of the hazards involved. 


[rat catblons of NAVSUP Control 


When considering the organization for Navy supply support 
it is impossible to ignore the central role of the Naval Supply 
Systems Command (formerly BUSANDA). The very name of the command 
links it inextricably with the Navy Supply System, bus unfor~ 
tunately this name creates an illusion which belies NAVSUP's 
tenuous authority over certain segments of the "system." 

The Navy Supply Plan contained language which would nave 
BUSANDA assigned the responsibility for the performance of supply 
functions in the Navy Supply System. The BUSANDA Organization 
Manual of 1950 reflected this responsibility in the celineation 


of one of the bureau's functions as "supervises and directs the 


operation of the supply phases of the Navy Supply System. "87 





StS Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies ane 
Accounts, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Organization Manuai 


(NAVSANDA Pub. 70}, April <0 Dees 
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Language of this sort continued to appear in various documents 
and pubiications up until recent years, stating, for example, 
that BUSANDA is the bureau concerned with material and supply 
management? or that the Chief of BUSANDA is the Navy Supply 
Manager and is responsible for the development and direction of 
the Navy Supply System. 99 

The current edition of NAVSUP's charter, however, contains 
no such reference to directing or operating the Navy Supply 
system. As contained in the organizational manual of the Naval 
Material Command, which is now in the chain of command as 
NAVSUP's immediate superior, the following are included among 
NAVSUP's responsibilities: 

Administer the Navy Supply System. 

Provide supply management policies and methods for Navy 
fecemnal . . . 

Perform supply management functions for items assigned 
emule eyAVoUP IOP ts, 

As the Navy's Supply Manager, develop and supervise the 
Navy Supply System.90 
Clearly the stress in these statements is upon administering, 
Supervising and coordinating rather than upon directing or 


operating. It would be easy to get lost in a semantic jungle in 


88y .5., Department of the Navy, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Proceedings of the Navy Supply Conference, 
April 6-8 om oes 


S9pop, Supvly Management Reference Book, p. oe 


BU See Department of the Navy, Naval Supply Systems 
Command, “Management of the Navy Supply System," Presentation 
to the NAVSUP Executive Board by CDR W. A. Chadwick, 

November 28, 1967. 
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attempting to interpret the meaning of these words, but rather 
than belabor the point, let us suggest use of the word "manage- 
ment." This word has a broad meaning and can encompass all of 
the foregoing; it is also appropriate sirce NAVSUP has been 
acknowledged as the Navy's Supply Manager. 

Having proposed the word "management" to describe 
NAVSUP's supply system responsibility, let us now provide a 
connotation for the term and see how it relates to NAVSUP's 
situation. A management system, according to Young, is a sub- 
Eysoem Of an organization. In relating this to the subjece of 
control he states that "the a Wacetenee subsystem can be viewed 
as tne basic control component of the organization, and, in this 
context, the functions of management and control become 
synonymous."91 Applying this concept to the Navy Supply Systen, 
the system manager -- NAVSUP -- should have implicit ability to 
control its operation. In other words, NAVSUP would have 
authority to infiuence output and adjust resources as circum- 
stances change. We have already seen that this is not so in 
many cases; therefore, NAVSUP's "management" authority as the 
Navy's Supply Manager is subject to reservation. Let us explore 
foes maveer further. 

in January 1966 the incumbent Chief of BUSANDA, Rear 
Admiral H. J. Goldberg, made a presentation to the Chief of Naval 
Material which included a description of how BUSANDA manages. 
in describing the Navy supply distribution system, he noted that 
it included many activities which were not under BUSANDA's 


control and which had primary functions other than suppiy 
a a a te 


SJ4ivoung, Dose mane 26. 
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(e.g., shipyards, air stations). Admiral Goldberg continued: 
some people think we inS& A [BUSANDA] run the Navy's supply 
System. This is far from the truth. No one person or 
organization does.92 

In describing his degree of control over the non-BUSANDA 
managed supply distribution activities, Admiral Goldberg said 
only that he furnished supply guidance to them. He made no 
pretense that he directed or controlled the supply functions at 
these activities. Instead he said: 

. « it's hard to see how this complex could be called 
a system. But, believe me, it is! There is an interaction 
and interdependence among all of these activities and a 
common purpose. 

Although no one organization in the Navy controls the 

whole complex, BUSANDA exercises the most influence and 
it is our influence that welds this comolex into a system.93 

So without claiming even a measure of control over these 
activities, Admiral Goldberg acknowledged that BUSANDA was 
limited to the exercise of "influence." 

There is little doubt that the Navy's bureau system has 
been a prime deterrent to the adequate definition of the Navy 
eupply System and the fixing of unqualified responsibility for 
its management. Bureaucracy in the Navy is almost legendary and 
Sver one years has proven to be a formidable obstacle to Chance: 
James E. Hewes wrote that the "Army and Navy have been powerful 
bastions of bureaucratic conservatism" and have opvosed change 

92. J. Goldberg, "BUSANDA Problem Briefing," Presenta- 
tion Delivered at Chief of Naval Material Manugement Information 
Center, January 5, 1966. 
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for its own sake.94 Above ally he notes, oureaucratic organiza 
tions are concerned with preservation of their traditional 
indepencence. 

An interesting observation of this phenomenon was made 
by the Chief of BUSANDA in the year in which the Naval Supply 
Plan was implemented. Rear Admiral W. A. Buck said: 

A war development that is a very strong influence in 

the Departmental organization and operation is that of the 
complete feeling of responsibility and desire for authority 
that has been developed in the various bureaus. That is of 
particular significance to us as a service organization 
rendering functional or specialized service to all bureaus. 
the pressure of war on each bureau chief brought a more 
fenmae end direct feeling of responsibility for whacever 
category of material he was responsible for. They in turn 
developed much more of a desire to handle all of the phases 
of that logistic operation rather than to delegate. They 
are not comfortable in a situation where anotner bureau not 
directly under their control shares that responsibility.95 

Admiral Buck also commented on the situation as it 
pertained to field activities: 

We find ourselves as a service bureau held responsibie for 
@ supply or fiscal function in a field activity under the 
direct management control of another bureau. This_is a new 
situation and it is not without its difficulties.96 

The circumstances noted by Admiral Buck in 1947 have 
Sonvinuecd to the present day. For example, in its reports to che 
Dillon Board the BUSANDA Component Study Group, in discussing 
the evolution of the Navy Supply System, stated that the technical 


Deureaus meyer completely divorced tnhemseives from supply 
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functions.9/f Further, the report commented that authority over 
all Tunctions having a significant effect upon the administration 
of the suvply system is not centralized at any level subordinate 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Despite this fact, the recor. 
indicated that BUSANDA was generally looked to when questions 
or supply effectiveness or responsiveness arose.98 

~ne existence of multipie-bureau responsibility in the 
area of supply management was one of the primary reasons why 
NAVLOGSIP objective number four was established to define the 
Supply system and designate the responsible organizational 
elements. NAVLOGSIP stated that about 50,000 items were retained 
by the developing bureaus for management. It also stated that 
there was a popular belief that management of all aspects of 
these items was a responsibility of BUSANDA, whereas in reality 
Supply management functions are performed in all material 
bureaus for bureau controlled and production material.99 

insofar as the role of non-BUSANDA field activities, 
their use as part of the Navy supply distribution system was a 
Boucctous act. in the review of a new directive aimed at 
moexeasing the effectiveness and efficiency of the supply system, 
conferees at the 1954 BUSANDA Field Conference were told that 
one oz the objectives was to provide supply support of fleet 
and minor shore activities from adjacent stock points, regardless 

O7TBUSANDA, Report of Component Study Group, enclosure 17, 
pp. 19-20. 

981bid., p. 12 of basic report. 


ISNavy EOSIStlG SuUppOrG Pasnew Once, ov) LOoecistic 
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of bureau management lines. t was noted that a sotential 
problem existed in the assignment of service-tide Supply functions 
vo non-SUSANDA managed activities. However, tne committee which 
made tne report felt that performance of some decree of service- 
wide functions was acceptable to the parent bureaus of these 
activities.t 

Rear Admiral Arnold, Chief of BUSANDA at the time, stated 
that “we have been talking for many years of having an integrated 
supply system" and further that “one of the ways it works is 
that we use the capacity of a given stock point, no MAUTCr meat 
its prime purpose is, as an element of the supply distribution 
Sister. = He did note, however, that budsetary difficulties 
existed at air stations. By and large the conferees were 
Optimistic about the use of non-BUSANDA managed field activities 
and tne cooperation of their parent bureaus. However, despite 
Pre Ssensibleness of the policy; it committed EVSANDA to a Course 
of action which worked to remove increasingly large quantities 
of material from activities under its direct control. 

The Dillion Board took cognizance of the vagueness of 
the Navy Supply System and of BUSANDA's responsibilities; the 
Board made recommendations which, in its view, would make the 
Chief of BUSANDA "truly the Navy's Supply Manager.” The Board's 
report stated that BUSANDA "should be the primary technical 


bureau of the Naval service .. . concerned with material 
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position, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts toulée be the 
material management agency for the Naval Support establisnment."3 

It goes without saying, however, that recommendations of 
a study group, no matter how “high powered," do not assure 
Buvomatic acceptance and implementation. Captain J. H. Garrett, 
in reviewing the Dillon Report before the 1963 Navy Supply 
Conference, noted that it contained many references regarding 
the icca that the Chief of BUSANDA would have a stronger hand 
in his role as the Navy's Supply Manager. But he noted that the 
Report tacked specific recommendations on "Just how these many 
Tine-souncing words and phrases can be implemented, 4 The 
Dillion Report did result in some basic changes to the Navy 
organization -- primarily the placing of the Chief of Naval 
Material over the material bureaus -- but the basic auestions 
regarding the Navy Supply System and the role of BUSANDA (NAVSUP) 
remain with us. 

Lest there be any remaining question about the limita- 
tions of BUSANDA's control of the Navy supply support organiza- 
clon, Lec Us touch upon the subject of funds control. Et is 
axiomatic that the organization which provides the funds will 
have rar more than a casual interest in how they are spent. For 
mimew purposes, the funds which are of interest are those for ocr 


procurement of material and operation and maintenance of field 
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im the case of material, recall that the Navy Supply 


. 


Plan recommendation, as approved, was that all replenishabl 


© 


items in the Navy Supply System would be financed by the Naval 
peock Fund. The stipulation about replenishable material would 
generaliy exclude material which is properly managed by 
technical bureau. BUSANDA, as the manager of the Naval Stock 
Fund, would then control the funds for the procurement of all 
moner maverial. oe this has never been the case. Througn 
the years much of the technical material has been financed by 


: ’ 


the “Appropriation Purchases Account" under the control of the 


technical bureaus. At present there is only one major category 
of material which is totally funded in this fashion -- aviation 
material. Hence the Naval Air Systems Command (NAVAIR) continues 
to have an inordinate interest in the management of this material. 
mae impending implement cation of the DOD Resources Management 
System, however, could alter this situation since it requires 
poemecocKk—-1unding of all consumable material. 

As for operations and maintenance (O&M) funds, each 
field activity is dependent upon its parent bureau or command. 
Thus NAVSUP controls O&M funds only for the activities under its 


a 


management control. The split-funding arrangement for shipyards 


“a 


Mas aiready been discussed; it still exists for certain shipyards 


e 


t 


but action is underway to divorce the NAVSUP and NAVSEHIP? 
mierestvoes (n the case of air stations there eas never se am. 


ding agreement, so NAVAIR has nad the total responsi- 
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bility for funding of these activities, including vne system-wice 


Supply supports Functions. This is also true oO: Meany ovkes 


activities which are of minor import to the supply systen. 
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AGein, the words of Admiral Buck in 1947 are pertinent. 
Ae iq i YO eA b an wy 
née saic, “it is my firm belief that when you do not control the 
money for the performance of a function for which you are 
ey oS 7 3 he t J mn , $3 7? 3 
responsible, you do not control the function."5 we also stated 
that “there is no satisfaction in attempting to be the man 
responsible for a function when you have to go to other bureaus 
and oovain funds for that function by the process that I describe 
es the itin cup method, :?"6 


Tt is now twenty-one years since the implementation of 


es 


1¢ Navy Supply Pian and there are still doubts as to the lini 


of NAVSUP's authority in the management of the Navy Suoply Systen. 
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a by the fact that it was deemed necessary, in 
November 1957, to present to the new Commander of NAVSUP e 
current interpretation of what the Navy Supvly System is and 
what his responsibilities are in managing the system./ 

Novoady, it seems, would advocate the comslete control of 
supply matters by NAVSUP. For example, the report of the BUSANDA 
Component Study Group to the Dilion Board, even tnoush noting 
the problems occasioned by fragmented authority and resvonsibility 
in tne supoly system, stated that “complete centralization in 
BUSANDA is considered neither practicable nor ee a 


Pevever, the report did say that a more precise definition o 
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responsibilities, and provision in fact for SUSANDA technical 
direction over supply functions, would lessen the oroblems. 
there must De a middle ground somewhere -- but will pureaucretie 


emotionalism ever permit a rational solution? 


Other Considerations 

The subject of theoretical organizational considerations 
1s well beyond the scope of this paper and in any event is 
covered quite extensively in the management literature. However, 


there are practical considerations which must be considered. 
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fany nave already been discussed at some length and need not 
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explored further. Following is a recap of these matters for 


sake or convenience: 


A 
os 
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1. Economy. The pressure for economy is inexorable 
has lead to a number of base closures and consolications, as 
G@iscussed in Chapter III. it will continue to have ea strong 
influence on future organizational actions. 

2. Centralization. As stated at the 1963 Navy Sunply 
Conference, “it is hard to escape the conclusion that the trend 
toward centralization is inevitable."9 In connection with the 


+ 


establishment of DSA, Dunlap and Associates descrioed the 
upheaval in the organizational structure of DOD supply and 
logistics components as a "bloodless revolution."19 The effect 
uoon the Navy supply support organization was described in 
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3. Pressures on the Navy Supply System. These pressures 
come bow. from within the Navy (e.g., the technical bureaus) and 
from external sources such as Congress, DOD and DSA. At the 1961 
Commanding Officers‘ Conference it was noted that tnere are 
differences of opinion within the Navy as to the prover shane 


“ 
a2 


ee >e ©: tne supply organization.+1 In 1968 these Gifferences 
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Are aS pronounced as they ever have been. 
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4. Influence of ADP. Although mentioned only briefly 
herevcofore, it is a fact that the rapid develooment of ADP 
capability has had a dominant influence in the field of supply 
in recent years. It is the vehicle which has made possible much 
tee cenurailization, unification and standardization qhiem marke 
the current supoly support organization and modus overandi. Rear 
Admiral Jonn Crumpacker, former Chief of BUSANDA, wrote in 1962 
that ADP nas made possible the first real integration of service 
supply systems.+¢ gnere is no doubt that ADP will continues va 
play a key part in shaping the future supply support organization. 

In addition to the above, there are three topics whi 
maweepeen briefly discussed and which merit elaboration: ({ 
requirement for control, (2) aviation supply; and (3) the area 
BuUDDOrL concept. 

mae Probiem of Control. Perhaps the centrel cues ic. 
regarding the character of the Navy supply support organization 


is that of control. As the Navy's Supply Manager, now much 
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control does NAVSUP need over the various elements of the supply 
System? In accordance with Young's description, management 
and control can be considered synonymous. SO, as the Navy's 
Supply Manager, NAVSUP must have control over the Supply system 
if it can rightfully claim the title of "manager." However, it 
is a certainty that nobody would advocate absolute control in a 
' vertical supply organization extending down to the smallest ship 
or station. But where do you draw the line? 

An answer to this question is difficult to find. However, 
part of the answer must lie in the fact that there are different 
types and degrees of control; hence, what is necessary for one 
Situation may be totally inappropriate for another. E. H. 
Anderson differentiates among line, staff and functional relation- 
snips and observes that, as organizations go through an evolu- 
tionary process, they will experience the need for adjusting, 
adapting and reorganizing. For example, a staff organization may 
grow in stature and importance and be granted functional 
authority, empowering it to issue binding instructions to other 
organizational units rather than merely providing advice. The 
functional officer exercises control over his function throughout 
the organization, normally by requiring conformance with certain 
procedures or regulations. In turn, the functional organization 
may grow in importance to the point where its output is identified 
as a Gistinct product or service, thereby earning it the designa- 
tion as a line unit performing one of the operations of the 
enterprise.13 

135. H. Anderson, "Line, Staff and Functional Relation- 
ships," Current Issues and Emerging Concepts in Management, 


ed. Paul M. Dauten, Jr. (Boston; Houghton Mifrilin Company, 
1962), pp. 227-228. 
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ror our purposes, the distinction between line control 
and functional control expresses the Mecessary relatronsnae. 
NAVSUP has line authority over field activities under its manage- 
ment control, but only functional authority over supply operations 
at other activities. In terms of Anderson's article, management 
should be alert to changing circumstances which may dictate a 
modification to the existing line or functional organization. 
fn other words, does a supply department at a given activity 
BUitiil the requirement or should a supply center be established? 
“£ne answer to such a question is largely subjective, but it must 
be a function of the size and scope of supply operations being 
Per.ormed. 

A parallel can be drawn between the treatment of supply 
functions and virtually any other function performed at a Naval 
Betivitiy; e@.g., personnel, communications, medical. Hach of 
these functions is the responsibility of a particular head- 
quarters activity, so if a vertical organization were to be 
escaplishned in each of these areas it would result in the 
solintering of each field activity into innumerable separate 
commands. Such a situation would be intolerable, but at the 
other extreme the lumping of all functions, regardless of size, 
scope or complexity, into a huge single field activity may be 
equally intolerable. The question becomes, "At what point does 
Seeunebion achieve such size and importance to the responsibic 
headquarters command that it should be broken off and managed 
separately?" For the answer we must consider the question of 
mumGemconurol., in the case of supply functions, NAVSUP does sce 
control the funds for supply operations at non-NAVSUP managed 


activities (except that split-funding still exists at some 
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shipyarcs). Therefore, if NAVSUP's functional control require- 
ments exceed the availability of resources at a given field 
activity, a problem arises. This same situation could exist 
for other functions, but the sheer volume of clerical and 
materiais-nhandling workload associated with a large supply 
activity could present a problem of much greater magnitude than, 
say, requirements imposed by a change in communications procedures. 

This paver has already discussed the fact that NAVSUP 

does not have control over certain major segments of the supply 
Gistribution system. By way of comparison, Lieutenant General 
McNamara nad this to say about command jurisdiction over DSA 
depots: 

Dok requires that it have commend jurisdictvicomg ce ea. 
distribution depots where it is the dominant user for the 
‘same reasons that the military services require tnat they 
exercise control of the distribution facilities where the 
iterns they manage are stored and issued. In other words, 

DSA must have complete control of the supply system for 

DSA-managed commodities to provide for unity of command and | 

undivided responsibility for management of common supplies..4 
Apparently General McNamara was unaware that the Navy's Supol 
Manager did not enjoy the same degree of control as he was 
describing for DSA! 

Without attempting to specify finite criteria ieee. 


assert that NAVSUP should have line authority over Navy ICP's 


pnd major distribution activities, and functional control over 


5 


supply operations at other activities. The Getermination of 
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wnat constitutes a "major" distribution activity would b 
primarily based upon the dominance of supply system workload 


Verstemsbavion support workload. Only by dixecu control cs 2oae 
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major supply activities can NAVSUP truly claim to be the Navy's 
Supply Manager. Without such control NAVSUP can ect only in a 
staff capacity to a supply manager at a superior organizational 
movel, whoever that might be. 

Aviation Supply. Turning now to the topic of aviation 
supply, it has already been noted that the normal vattern does 
not apply. Through the years Naval aviation has often been 


" and some o2 the current 


accused of being a "separate Navy, 
circumstances do nothing to destroy the myth. It is ironic that 

4ation material, for which the first SDCP was created, is the 
gdast major category which is not stock funded. Thus NAVSUP is 
Memecirectly involved in funding for procurement of aviation 
material. In addition, there has never been an O&M funding 
Peeaneemecnt av major air stations whereby NAVSUP has joinec aa 
partnership in order to discharge its supply system resoonsi- 
bilities. The matter is even more invoived at the present time 
Since major air stations are now commanded and funded by fieet 
commands, thereby completely removing them from the naval 
material organization. 

To f£ain an appreciation of the scope of this sezmenvso- 

BmeesUucpply system, a degree of specificity 1s necessary 0: 
the many air stations in the Navy, only seven are of sufficient 
size, supply-wise, to be considered major wholesale stock points 
for aeronautical material. These are the seven "industrial 
Naval air stations" (INAS's) at Norfolk, Jacksonville, Quonset 
Point, Pensacola, Alameda, North Island ane Cherry Poinv. These 
seven INAS's together carry $2.1 billion of the Navzr'*s tota 


inventory of $9.5 billion, or 23 per cent of the to 
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erms ov volume of business, the INAS's make 20 ver cent of all 
vhe issues in the Navy Supply System. When consicorin ZF only 
pecuilar aeronautical material, the figures are all the more 
impressive. The INAS's have in their possession 70 ver cent 
of all Navy aeronautical material ($1.5 billion of $2.2 billion) 
and process 69 per cent of all Navy issues of this materiai.19> 

By any measure the INAS's are very important elements 
of the Navy Supply System. Yet the Navy's Supply Manager has 
avery limited voice in the operation of this element. NAVSUP's 
Functional control is devoid of meaning when resources at the 
INAS's are not made available to carry out NAVSUP policies and 
procedures or when conflicting directives are issued by the 
eeency woich has line control authority. Such instances have nor 
been uncommon. 16 The fact remains that aviation supply } 
retained a character of uniqueness which seems to have resisted, 
at least in part, the trend toward standardization and centrali- 
may LON. 

Area Support Concept. In recent years the "area support 
concept" has been advanced as the prime method of reducing 
duplicative inventories and achieving economies in supply opera- 
tions. Under this concept all wholesale levels of material ina 
given area are consolidated under a Naval Supvoly Center, with 
@ejersectivities in the area satellited off of the NSC and here. 


Pogwenty cotvail Jevels of material as required tor 1e0cai suopGr.. 





LONAVSUP, Presentation to the Executive Board by 
CDR Chadwick, November 28, 1967. 


LOBySANDA, Final Report of BUSANDA Component Study Grouo, 
Clete 3. De. De 
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Early erlorts at area support concentrated only on selected 
activities in an area. For example, the Bay free, Suppor. oan 
in the San Francisco area involved NSC Oakland and the two local 
shipyards at Mare Island and Hunter's Point. A major migration 
of material from the shipyards to the NSC took place in 1959- 
1960, resulting in a reduction of about 70 per cent in the range 
of material carried by the shipyards and a personnel savings 
estimated at 300-400,17 Similar consolidations have taken place 
at NSC Norfolk, first from the shipyard and later from the air 
Station. As significant as these actions were, they amounted to 
only partial consolidation and did not involve all activities in 
the area. 

A more ambitious undertaking was begun in the San Diego 


S 
of the plan, 


69] 


area in 1966. Recognizing the potential benefit 
CNO approved a test at San Diego whereby ell whoiesale inventories 
at all activities in the area would be managed by NSC San Diego. 19 
In some cases the consolidation involves physical movement of 
material to the NSC while in other cases substantial quantities 

of material are left in their original location, near the point 
of greatest use (e.g., aviation material at air stations). The 


+ 


mmportant point is that all wholesale levels of material are 

centrally managed by the NSC, with heavy reliance upon the use 
of resoonsive onesite retail outlets, rapid communications and 
central data processing capability. In addition to anticipated 


economies in operations and inventory investment, the area 





i7Roland A. Petrie, "The Bay Area Supply Support Pattern,’ 
Thesis Submitted to U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 


1965, po. 45-46 and 57. 


lst etter from the Chief of Naval Operations to the De 
Chief of Naval Material, serial 84P41, dated February 23, 1950. 
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Suppors concept serves to reduce the span of mnanacement at 
activities supported by the NSC, thereby freeing management 
attention for matters more directly related to the vrimary 
mission of the supported activities. 

A thorougn evaluation of the San Diego test has yet to 
be made. Notwithstanding, NAVSUP is committed to the area sunport 
concept.t9 Considerable progress has already been made, and still 
greater progress is promised in the near future when increased 
Gata processing capability will permit indivicual item control 
at multiple locations. Full acceptance and implementation of 
the concept will have the effect of giving NAVSUP control over 
all wholesale leveis of material in the supply system, since the 
hub of suoply activity in each area will be a Naval Supply Center 
under NAVSUP's management control. To this end the establishment 
or NSC's at Charleston, Long Beach and Puget Sound constitute 
important steps toward future application of tne area support 


concept since these activities will be the nucleus of the plan 


in their respective areas. 


summary 

In this chapter some of the difficulties and "facts of 
life" surrounding the orgunization for Navy supply support have 
Deen discussed. in particular, there has never beén an adequate 
Gefinition of the Navy Supply System which has met with universal 
acceptance. This has complicated tne role of NAVSUP since, as 


— 
- 


Ene mevy's Supoly Manager, there is doubt as to che exvent oF 





1onavsuPp, Presentation to the Executive Eoard by 
CDR Chadwick, November 28, 1967. 
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its authority over a system possessing ill-defined boundaries. 
mueoier, there are practical limits to NAVSUP"s control over 
Supply matters since it is widely acknowledged that virtually 
every ship and activity in the Navy has some part to play in the 
process. it is unnecessary and unthinkable that NAVSUP should 
have cdirect control over supply matters at all of these activi- 
Pees. 

The question of control is one of degree. Line control 
by NAVSUP is necessary only in the case of major supply activi- 
ties, which have a significant supply system responsibility. 
Baewtargse majority of activities support primarily themseivess 
With supply system involvement of little consequence. For these 
Pew vic.es, cvne exercise of functional control over supply 
matters is all that is necessary for NAVSUP to cischarge its 
responsibility as the supply manager. 

Other factors which have a bearing on the current supply 
Support organization are the continued distinctiveness of 
aviation supply and the emergence of the area support concept as 


WAVSUP's master plan for the future. 





CHAPTER V 
EVALUATION OF THE PRESENT ORGANIZATICN 


ine evolution of the Navy supply support organization 
mas been traced up to the present time and some cof the ZPaectors 


which bear upon the present organization have been reviewed. 


fal 


et us now proceed with the task of describing and evaluating 


ci: 


mespMeseny. crganization. 


Descrivotion 
ine present Navy supply support organization, while 
considerably changed from the 1947 version, nevertheless retains 
many of its basic characteristics. There are still invent 
ontrol points which are the "nerve centers" o 
support complex, and of course there are still storace/distribu- 
tion activities. Much has been learned since 1947 about advanced 


inventory management techniques. Procedurai changes, new 


fenagement concepts and mechanization have all made their mark. 


y 


- 


The supply support organization has had to adapt to these and to 


all of the changes which have been discussed vreviousiy. 


"SS 


The number of Navy inventory control points has dwindled) 
TO three: ASO, ESO and SPCC. Since DSA has taken over che 
inventory management of common material, the Nz 
Geary unat material which 18 peculiar to Nevy ecuLpme2cs, 


This fact has served to alter the nature of Navy ©CP's. tihhereas 


O4, 
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y 
inventory control had been the major effort of T¢P's in years 
past, the emphasis has now shifted to weanons SV scom™ SUDDOrC. 

The term “inventory control point" is really éescrintive of only 
a minor part of the effort of these three activities. Pernaps 
the term Weapons System Support Center would be more a0uropriaves 
Since these activities are heavily concerned with assuring 
allowance list support for weapons systems, regardless of whether 
the material comes from a Navy source, a DSA source or whatever. 

in adcition to the three NAVSUP-managed ICP's, Navy 

inventory managers also include the System Commanders (ex-—bureaus) 
and Project Managers. These commands are resoonsible for managing 


9 


items in a research and development state, items of unstable 
cesign, end items of major importance, and certain reparable 
puoems Lor Which engineering decisions or configuration control as 
essential. System Commanders and Project Managers manage about 
two per cent (less than 30,000) of all Navy items, but this 
represents about 34 per cent of the total money value of Navy 
managed inventories. Inventory management for the remainder of 
Navy material is the responsibility of the three NAVSUP-managed 
IcPts,<° 

The Fleet Material Support Office is now the only Navy 
Retail Office, and as such has the responsibility to budget for 
the procurement of items managed outside of the Navy (primarily 
by DSA) and administer allotments to the stock points who effect 


the actual procurement.¢l Separate retail offices for various 





20suPERS, Supplying the Navy, p. 12. 


elrpid., p. 51. 
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commodities of material had been created initially, as explained 
in Chapter Tif. However, it was subsequently deternined that 
tnese functions were not sufficiently distinctive, so all retail 
management functions were consolidated at FNVSO. 

ine major distribution activities at the present. tine 
are listed in Table 3, along with the number cf items carries 
and the collar value of inventory at each activity. The vrepon- 


derance of supply system wholesale inventories is located a 


cr 


hese twenty-one activities, consisting of seven suoniy centers, - 
two Supply depots, five shipyards and seven air stations. There 


“ 


LS no convenient or fully acceptable way to different: 
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ck 
) 
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wholesale and retail inventories, but since the twenty-one mawvor 
stock points hold something less than half of the Collar value 
of ali suoply system inventories, a few words of explanation are 
me order. 


n the case of Navy Stock Account (NSA) material, the 


rt 


$459 million of material not in the custody of the major stock 


oints is widely dispersed. There are about 165 shore stations 


OO 


which carry primarily "retail" inventories to satisfy their own 
Organic requirements, with only an incidental recuiremenc 
furnisn material to others. In addition, the Navy Stock Fun 

finances the resale inventories of some 80 coOmmissaiey Suores and 


700 ship's stores, as well as the NSA inventories of +3 tenders 


end repair snips. When considering the large numbexr of acvivities 
waieh nold NSA inventories, it becomes more avparent that a 


PUbe@eedcial percentage of these inventories 1s concenvretel see 
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TABLE 3 
MAJOR STOCK POINTS IN THE NAVY 


SUPPLY SYSTEM - 1968 
(Continental U. S. only) 


NE 
I OD a AD NSE 


Line {tems DO ter Value aaa 
Activity Carried(@) LRVCMeG sy (Millicas)(&) 

NAVSUP Managed 
NSC Norfolk 841,934 108.9 333.4 
NSC Oakland 891,141 89.2 356.0 
NSC Cherleston 300,471 Be ..0 O54 5 
NSC Long Beach > 146,745 ty 3 7 LOLsS 
NSC San Diego 196 ,420 ee 54 7 
NSC Puget Sound 17 yea ah. 2 (bd) 67.2(d) 
NSC Newport 70,281 oe 2 Su 
NSD Mechanicsburg Cou ot 6.0 e047 
NSD Philadelphia 107-6310) One 0.0 

Total dollar value 342 .2 te 30s 
Non-NAVSUP Managed 
NSY Boston 7 5858 en7 S71 u 
NSY Norfolk 4.8 5507 6.5 128.0 
NSY San Fran. Bay 18,063 4g 176.3 
NSY Philadelphia 74,672 eee bOme 
NSY Portsmouth 23 547 B26 eae 
NAS Alameda 266,021 Be 522.0 
NAS North Island 319,784 2.6 513.2 
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TABLE 3 -- Continued 


re to 


Line [tems 


Activity Carried nventory 
NSA 
Non-NAVSUP Managed 
NAS Jacksonville 298 , 390 8.3 
NAS Pensacola 203,051 ae 
NAS Quonset Point 182,690 36 
NAS Norfolk 190,079 OzG 
MCAS Cherry Point 195,938 ae 
Moecad collar value 65.5 
Total dollar value -- 
major stock points LO a 
Total dollar value -- 
Navy Supply System 866.6 


Notes: 


(2)As of June 30, 1967. 
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(> )Figcures are combined for NSY Puget Sound and NSD 


Seattle, predecessors of NSC Puget Sound. 


(¢)Primarily blank forms and publications. 
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AS for APA material, there is a total of 153 activities 
which hold this material. Much of the dollar velve not controlled 
by the major stock points is located at ordnance activities; 
ammunition, which for most purposes is not considered a part cof 
the Navy Supply System, accounts for about $2.8 billion of the 
APA Inventory. Much of the rest of the APA inventory not at the 
major stock points is comprised or the high cost, low turnover 
“"pureau controlled" material (complete equipments and major 
components) which normally does not require storage at readily 
meccociple tidewater locations. 

Table 3 vividly portrays the relative importance of the 
Seven air stations, as described in Chapter IV. By way of 
contrast the shipyards now play a much less prominent role as 
elements or the supply syscem. Three of them -- Charleston, 
Long Beach and Puget Sound -- are no longer included in tne list 
of major stock points. The inventories at Norfolk and San 
Francisco Bay are considerably reduced from their former orovor- 
tions because of the proximity of NSC's Norfolk and Oakiand and 
the fact that area support arrangements have been consummatec. 
Ali told, the present reduced role of shipyards rertilects tne 
progress of the NAVSHIP/NAVSUP program to relieve shipyards of 
Bysvem supply support responsibilities. This same effect can oe 
seen in the very small inventory of NSA material at NAS Norfolk, 
which has an area support arrangement for this material with 
mic memo ye CcCnver. 


The major stock points carry all types of material, 
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regardless of who the inventory manager of the ma 


Thus, for example, supply centers have custody of material 
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managed by System Commands, and air stations stock considerable 
quantities of non-aeronautical material. Ali stocz voints carry 
appropriate guantities of DSA managed material. In other words, 
@ neacquarters command's management responsibility for a given 
stock point bears no particular relationshio to the inventory 


management responsibility for the materiel stocked et that 


the Navy's Supply Manager, NAVSUP, is the command which is 
most directly concerned with the operation of the suoply system. 
eee NAVSUP field organization is the primary instrument through 
2. 


vnis responsibility is discharged. NAVSUP has line 


each t 


authority over its field organization (the ICP's, the retaii 
eitice, the supply centers and supply depots), ane functional 
authority over supply operations at other activities, including 
eeipyearas and air stations. This functional authority is siven 
substance in General Order No. 19, which states that “officials 
charged with command .. . responsibilities shall discharge their 
responsiovilities with due regard ror the system-wide aspects of 
Support efforts where service-wide systems control responsi- 
bilities have been assigned."<2 The Navy Supply System is cited 


as an example of such a service-wide system. 


Evaluation and Prospects for Future Changee3 
The present Navy supply support organization hes a toteliy 


different comvlexion than that of twenty years ago. Tne pressure 





e2y.S., Department of the Navy, General Orcer No. 19, 
October 20, 1964. 


e 
from discussions with CDR W. A. Chadwick, Head, Acvance Pl 
Branch, Naval Supoly Systems Command Guring the verioc 
January 2, 1958 through March 8, 1963. 
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of past events and the erosion of time have hac a considerable 
effect upon the shape and scope of the organization. EConomy 
measures nave reduced the number of supvly activities to a DOL 


wnere it is difficult to imagine how further re can be 
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effectec (except that certain consolidations can be brought about 
MecGer thie area seupport concept). Meanwhile, the Navy supply 
organization has become incapable of indenendent, complete 
Support; wne Navy Supply System can now be considered to be in 


partnership with DSA, and therefore is a component of the DOD 


JiLtnin the Navy supply distribution system there are 
Stiil several major stock points which are beyond the management 


control of NAVSUP (Table 3). As has been noted oreviously, the 


racvicn 


HH) 


peope Of Supply system operations at shipyards is put 2 
of what it had been years ago. The NAVSHIP/NAVSUP progran to 
divesse shivyards of supply system responsibilities is sti re! 
force, and there is every reason to believe that it wiil be 
@omoieted in due course. With the progress made to dave, inveds 
tory leveis at the shipyards generally are already within 
~volerable limits. However, the seven industrial air svations 
Seana Out in marked contrast. These activities are indeed 
major elements of the supply system, yet are only nominally 
under the influence of the Navy's Supply Manager. As far as 
field activities are concerned, the seven INAS'’s are the outv- 
standing example of the Limitations of NAVSUP's control over 


the supply system. 
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while the role of NAVSUP as the Navy's supply Manager is 
vili sudject to debate, it appears that ae better Pivepria: 
exists now than has previously been available to extend NAVSUP's 
infiuence over the supply system. That blueprint is the area 
suppors plan. Area support offers the potential of et once 
accom=ccating many or the pressures upon the suvvoly organization 
and alleviating some of the difficulties caused by divided 
responsibility. In particular, full implementation of the area 
Support concept should result in the following: 

1. Maximum potential for economy in supply operations 
anc inventory investment. 

2. A high degree of utilization and exploitation of 
eee atizes: computer facilities. 
3. increased supply system responsiveness by virtue of 


naving a larger pool of accessible back-up inventory in each 


4, Freeing the time of managers at suoported activities 
SO tnav more of their attention can be devoted to their primary 
mission. 

5. Placing of the large majority of wholesale supoly 
system inventories under the custody of Navai Suovly Cenvers an 
mnereby under NAVSUP's line authority and fundins control. 

6. Adherence to a basic principle of the impending DOD 
Resource Management System in that O&M funds for major suppiy 
operations will flow from NAVSUP, who in large measure is 


ultimately responsible for the suvoply system workload. 
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full acceptance of the area support plan uovle ecinci- 
centally eliminate one of the major distinctions of aviation 
Supply, tne custody of most of this material by cctivities not 
under NAVSUP's management control. The other ne 


Tunding of aviation material through the Apvrovri 
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Account, is scheduled to be eliminated in contunction with 

implementation of the Resource Management System on Jul: i 2 ocee 
the aoove description of the potential merits of the 

area Support concept should not be taken to mean that WAVSUPIs 

problems are over. Area support is far from being a fait accemplz 


Simece cone first real test has yet to be completed and evaluated. 


1a@ keynote to its success is acceptance -- acceptance by the 


oP 


upported activities, by fleet commands and by headquarters 
commancs. Strong resistance is, in fact, being exverienced from 
aviation commands. <A natural skepticism is to be expected from 
the ficlcé activities (and their superior commands) who in the 
Dast have controlled their own inventories and who mow are most 
assuredly looking to NAVSUP with a "show me” attitude. It 
therefore behcoves NAVSUP to dilisentiy aopiy its cryiouwcs ce 
assure tne success of the plan. Dynamic anc imaginative leacer- 
snio, coupled with a sincere effort to prove the worth of tne 
Bea oO Ovuners, are essential to insure that the obj jeccives G. 
Bea SUpdort are achieved. A lesser effort can scac to Fei euros — 
failure of acceptance -- and with it the loss of a reai onpor- 
tunity to overcome some of the difficulties which have persisted 
Bareug out the life of the Navy Supply Syscen- 

On the subject of the Navy Suoply System, there is no 


am Yn, ~~ ~- of ole 


Bctencion that this paper will contribute to the ~rowing Lise 
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sugsested definitions. However, certain observations are 
appropriate based upon some of the points discussed in the 
paper. 

whe evidence suggests the existence of a basic dilemm2 
causec oy the apparent incompatibility of, on the one hand, 
Gerining tne Navy Supply System to embrace all facets of supoly 
whrougnrous the Naval Establishment, and on the other hand 
Peet f0anes NAVSUP the responsibility for administering this syeuceus 


even thougn the system extends far beyond the linits of NAVSUP'’s 


darecu authority. This dilemma can perhaps be resozved by, 


fees Of All, acknowlecging that absolute control of the entize 
Supply sysvem by NAVSUP is not necessary, and then carefully 


delineaving the degrees of control necessary over the verious 


and functional control is important to this case, and prover 


eeoticau.on of these two types of Control shcula serve Vo Cilagia 


. 


Ppa feiniorce NAVSUP's role as the Navy's Suoply Benace>. 26 


Pees end tne following comments and opinions are crrerveda: 


i. The Navy Supply System must be Gerined co iZmaae 


wr 


ei. tynes of material, regardiess of whether inventory managemensy 


pe 


meececr Orcec Dy NAVSUP managed {CP's or System Commaccers. 3a 


Gerinit.0on must also be incluSive of all @ctivivtvics and conmewds 


a we 


which play a part in the system, again without regard to manage—- 


H 


ment responsibility. 


ae Ta ae - w= * % 


PemeenAVSUP*'S line control need extemd cate ees a 


oy 4 


Sccivicies which have major supply system peapcnsZbitretcs aes 


A we V win bf Cd mm oe 
Pezen soeethcr control the preponderance of wmoicseic syscotm 


javencoe es. “hese activities are the ICP*s ah ths BERSr StEce 
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points, with necessary control of the latter to be achieved via 
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ct 


he area support plan as described above. 


3. Functional control over the remaining elements of 
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the Navy Supply System will suffice to give NAVSUP the recessary 


Peveracze to carry out its responsibility a: 
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Manager. To be effective, however, this functional control nust 


be recognized and accepted by all concerned, to an extens greeter 
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tnan now exists. Such control in 
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acG, and not just in *reom- 
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es necessary to insure uniformity of suppl OLLeE 
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cedures and to vrovide true unity and integration within the 
Supoly system. 

“-. NAVSUP functional control over supxly manesenent 
operations of other System Commands and Provect Manegers is also 
Pavis_Onca Since these commands control material which musv Be 
Beco2n22eC4 as included in the overall Navy Supoly Syscem. 
suncol onal control in this area is a radical departure from 
Ppecsentiy existing practice, but it is notswithous precedent. 
Sor exanmpie, the preeminence of BUPERS in military personnel 
matters is acknowledged throughout the Navy, anc even more to 
the point is BUMED's complete functional control in the area of 
ororessional medicine. while not pretending to equate the supply 
profession wita the medical profession, tne analogy is nevercne- 
less vertinent in that the influence of the “system” manager must 
exctenc throughout the Navy. | 

With acceptance of the principles embodied in 


vets 


discussion, there should be no concern with &@ Sroac derinixion 


Cirect control. NAVSUP can aceouatceiy Fulfil: its 
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responsibilities by the proper combination of line control and 
functional control, provided that these forms of control are 
extended as indicated. Judging by past experience this is easier 
Said than done, but acceptance of these principles by all con- 
cerned is essential if the Navy Supply System is ever to achieve 
Peucyinvegration and unity. 

While the present Navy supply support organization does 
not measure up to the above description, its responsibilities 
are, however, the same as they would be under the envisioned 
Organization. The basic responsibility is, of course, suvvort 
of the fieet and other Navy activities. As previously mentioned, 
the existence of DSA has altered the nature of the Navy supply 
management task so that the current thrust is on weapons system 
Support and management of Navy owned material. Let us briefly 
touch upon these two tasks. 

Since DSA controls most common material, Navy ICP's 
periorm inventory control functions only for Navy peculiar 
material. However, the stock points must also be counted as 
participants in the management of Navy owned material because 
DSA, acting as a large supplier, treats Navy stock points as 
customers of its system. Responsibility for determination of 
requirements for DSA material is decentralized to individual 
Navy stock points, with the Fleet Material Support Office exer- 
cising fund control and providing inventory decision rules. 

Thus major stock points act in many ways as their own inventory 
control point for Navy~-owned stocks of DSA material, while tor 
Navy pee ee material they assume a more passive role as 


distribution points under the centralized inventory controi o 





on 
the three ICP's. It may be said, then, that the Navy ICP's an4é 
major stock points share the total responsibility for control of 
Navy-owned material and that they are inextricably bound together 
in the management and distribution of Navy peculiar material. 
weteerecy argues for the indivisibility of ICP's, major stock 
BOints, and NAVSUP as the vital links in the chain of distribu- 
tion, control and policy direction for Navy material. 

Lurning now to weapons system support, it has orevicusly 
been stated that this has become the major resvonsibility of the 
mer ss The focus here is no longer upon individual items of 
supply, but upon the weapons systems and equipments which these 
atems support. It is in this arena that the true marriage 
between Peoniiéal and supply functions now takes piace. This 
Meralso tne area of greatest sensitivity, since adecuacy and 
responsiveness in the support of weapons systems is a vrime 


Concern of top commanders in the fleet and at Navy neacguarvers: 


sophisticated new weapons systems have generated an abuncance of 
riticism about the performance of the NAVSUP managed ICP 
is beyond the scope of this paper to review the lengthy and 
complicated issues involved here or attempt to determine to wha 
degree the criticism is warranted. Suffice it to say tnat the 
discontent has been severe enough to cause nigh ievel vrovposais 
for altering the organizational status quo. One sucn proposal 
is to transfer management responsibility for the ICPis 
NAVSUP to the "hardware" System Commands (e.¢., assign ASO to 
NAVAIR) and another is to establish a Logistics Command to 


embrace all logistics functions of the present System Commancs. 
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Although serious consideration has been given to these proposals, 
there has been no action taken toward their implementation. 
However, it should not be implied that the issue is cead; ccon= 
tinuance of knotty logistic support problems could cause a tical 
wave of discontent which might well precipvitate the demand for 
radical change. 

separation of the ICP's from NAVSUP's management realn 
would probably be a most unfortunate occurrence. As seen by 
this writer, it would result in the disintegration of any 
semblance of an integrated Navy Supply System since a vital link 
would be removed from the chain connecting the suoply manager 
Podenis anvesral control and distribution activities.  Sueqee 
move would tend in a direction opposite from that described for 
the further integration of the supply system, namely full 
mnpecmenvavion of the area support concept and extensicomeen 
NAVSUP's functional authority over the remaining supvly cpera- 
tions. There is no doubt that weapons system suvvort is a 
Critical part of the total supply effort; this is where the 
interface occurs between supply support and the maintenance and 


operation of Fleet equipment. However, efforts to improve 


@ 
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weapons system support should proceed within a strengthen 
supply system rather than disembodying the system and permitting 
each System Commander to go his separate way. Shouid this 
happen, it is easy to envision the return to muitipie supply 
systems such as existed in Worid Wan. 2i- 

So in weighing the prospects for future Citeige 314 1... 
recognize that there are opposing forces which couid cause one 


Navy supply support organization to take on quive a ci 
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appearance. There seems little doubt that further changes will 
take place, but the nature and direction of change is cuite 
unpredictable. The changes advocated in this vaper would result 
in complete integration of the Navy Supply System, with area 
Support and true functional control by NAVSUP being the vrine 
angrecients. Slow progress in this direction is presently being 
made, with much depending upon the success of the area suppore 
vest. At the opposite extreme is the complete abolition of the 
Navy Supply System as we now know it. This could oceur should 
WAVSUP and its field organization fail to Jive up to the exvecte-— 
tions and meet the requirements of the commands ane activities 
which depend upon this organization for ee SUDPOrt.) Mi evien 
Seerecent pressures on the organization, iv is noe hare to Cake 
the pessimistic views; however, there are those of us who remain 
Gevernal optimists and are convinced of the efficacy of an 
integrated Navy Supply System. The objectives of the 1947 Navy 
Supply Plan have yet to be fully realized, but tne basic concevts 
embraced by this plan are still considered sound. 
Tt may be said that NAVSUP is at the hub of an organiza- 

TiOn Which presently has some loose spokes, which must be civhes 


merzyuenca Or Lost. However, so long as thers is Ga aavy ares 
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Will be a neec for a sugmly support organization wh 
identified with its fleet customers. Whether this orgenigzavion 
2S Duiit around NAVSUP or takes the form of a Logistics Commana 
remains to be seen -- the next chapter in the evelution of the 


ae an 


Navy supply support organization has yet to be writton: 
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summary 

in this chapter the present organization for Navy susoly 
Support Was briefly described. There are but three ICPts 
presently in existence, and twenty-one major stock voints hold 
the preponderance of Navy wholesale inventories. i Chesewomoc« 
points, tweive are not under the management control of NAVSUP; 
five shipyards have a relatively minor role in the supply system, 
Meerewoeven industrial air stacions have a major role. 

Evaluation or the present organizatioh centered cn che 
Bee ot anvesracvion of the system under theecontrol of MEVSere 
POmoleve integration can be achieved througn Dus Tsaolichentaticn 
OL tne area suoport plan and extension of NAVSUP's Functional 
Mmaerol OVer the supply system. Acceptance of these méasures 


alleviate many of the difficuities in defining ceewiav, 


Ps 


should 
supply Systen. 

There is at present a school of thought which would 
remove the ICP*s from NAVSUP's control and another which would 


Gooeteon 2 Logistics Command to perform whe envire rages 


Mevyeeceiscics functions. Prospects for change in this Gaveccres 


ea 


would produce a totally different supply support organization 
tnan the fully integrated Navy Supply System envisioned in this 
paper. However, regardless of the form which future change may 
take, there will continue to be a need for a Navy supply suppore 


organization which is responsive to the Fleet. 





CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Prior to World War II, BUSANDA played a dominant role in 
tne supply suoport of the Navy. The Navy was relatively small 
Sia uncompiicatec, and the tempo of operations permitted the 

Mec Gl cumoersome, closely controlled procedures for centralizes 
procurement and distribution of standard stock material. How- 
ever, the enormous and urgent demands of wartime, counled with a 
rapid expansion in technical equinment to be sunvorted, proved 
to oc Tar more than BUSANDA's peacetime system could handie. 

The result was a fragmentation of the supply system into some 
thirty systems, most of them under the control of the Navy's 
Meeanical bureaus. With such a dispersion of control, widespread 


Meoiiecscion of many common items of supply was inmevitaole-. 


Tne need for revamping the Navy's supoly system arter 


O 
by 
}-! 
02 
st 
69 
by 
tt 


iwas very much in evidence. An extens ve Scucy ac: 
tec maccer culminated in approval of the Navy Supoly Plen oy cne 
Secretary of the Navy on February 14, 1947. A bdasic Seatu: 
this pian was the recognition that supply and technical funevions 
Gould be separately identified, and that there was a comaonality 
in the supply functions which applied to ali types of mavcris 
fe gevy Supply System was built upon this foundation, warn 

aos ies ee For supply functions olacee Minto Reh oe 


ee 





Se ees 
a singie bureau, BUSANDA, and technical functions remaining with 
each oF the technical bureaus. The supply and technical functions 


were Drougnt together at a new type of fiel 


fy 
$9 
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emopiy-comeand control point, under the joint contrsl of SUSANDS 


ena che cognizant technical bureau. An SDCP wes to be established 


2 


for each category of Navy material, patterned after the Aviation 


} 


puoply Office, which had been created during the war. To com- 
plement these commodity oriented control points, Naval Sunopliy 
Pencers were established at Norfolk and Oaklend for the distribu- 
tion of material through a series of specialized comnonent depots. 

@ne Navy suppiy support organization, as it exisvedies 
the end of 1947, reflected both the effects of imolementation of 
the Navy Supoly Plan and the remnants of a grossly exoanded 
Wartime supply complex. The ensuing years have sroducec radical 
changes in this 1947 organization. Changes through the mid-1950 
wOok tne form of a modest contraction in the number of storage 
Begivyicies and the creation of additional SoCP*s and compcenene 
Sapply, Gepots in furtherance of the Navy Supoiy Paien. 

ince 1956 there have been two overriding factors which 

Rave caused wholesale changes to the suyvpiy supdvors organization: 
a heavy demané for economy measures and a strong movement toward 
eentralization and unification of military supply mecters. 
Economy measures have been cited as the principal reason for 


Gdisestablishment of fourteen major supply activities in tne west 


ten years. As for the movement toward unification, ereation of 


fe 


ng 


of 


ey) 


S manager operating agencies, and later of DEA, have wnaa eG 


Sa 


profound effect uoon inventory management within the Navy. Tals 


* 
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erGecu fas geen -eflected in reductions bot 2h wae number oF Mery 





dels 
Supply support field activities and the nature and scope of their 
operations. The trend toward centralization has also been evident 
within tne Navy organization, due in part to the emergence of 
computers and their achieving of a position of importance as a 
tool orf suoply management. This internal Navy centralization has 
manifested itself in the reorganization of NSC's which eliminated 
the component cepots, and in various consolidations of supply 


operations, including those resulting from area suonort arrange- 


w) 


MmexluS. 

Another important change in recent years has resulted 
from the NAVSHIP/NAVSUP program to divest shivyards cf supoly 
system resoonsibilities. This has already resulted in creation 
of three new supply centers and a reduction in wholesale inven- 
tories at certain other shipyards, with long range plans to 
Soenolevre the orogran. 

in spite of all of the changes which Mave takem peece 


since i947, the objectives of the Navy Suoply Pian have not been 


¥ 
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Puliy achieved. In particular, implementation of recomme 
mumber one of the plan has not been fully accozolisheg in the 
PevyoUPi® auchority over the performance of seéSply SuacuscnS as 
Pmeumocercda with some significant limitations.) Pais sitcex 
must be considered incongruous since NAVSUP has been designave 
as the Navy's Supply Manager and has been assignec the responsi- 
bility for administration of the Navy Supply Sysven. 

Part of the difficulty is that there has never beem an 
uate, acceptable definition of the Navy Suppiy fys 
There is disagreement as to which commands anc 


shoule be included in the system and what materiel is oroper.: 
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included. Consequently, NAVSUP's responsibility for aaministering 
the Navy Supply System is clouded by the uncertainty of deter- 
mining precisely the nature of the thing to be managed. 

in addition to the lack of a definition for the Navy 
Supply System, there are practical limitations to the extent of 
NAVSUP’s control. System Commands and Project Managers have 
inventory management responsibilities for certain major equipment 
and items with unstable design characteristics. Virtually every 
ship and station in the Navy has some part to play in the overall 
Supply process, and several stations which are not under NAVSUP's 
direct management control have a very sizable supply system 
responsibility. Since NAVSUP lacks funding control over activi- 
ties which are not under its management control, the extent of 
its authority in these cases is necessarily limited. 

in weighing the significance of these limitations, the 
vype and extent of control necessary for NAVSUP to carry out 
its responsibility as the Navy's Supply Manager becomes a key 
question. This paper has approached the question in terms of 
Hine control and functional control. It is postulated that Tine 
control by NAVSUP is necessary only in the case of those major 
supply activities which have a significant supply system responsi- 
bility. For all other activities, functional control over supply 
matters is sufficient, so long as NAVSUP has the ability to 


enforce compliance with standardized supply policies and preoce- 


Two other factors of significance to the current supd2; 


support organization concern aviation supply and the area supvort 


a 


concept. Through the years aviation supply has maintained a 





LS 

unique character and in many respects stands as the biggest 
deterrent to a truly integrated supply system. This situation 
iS most pertinent at the present time; developments in the field 
of aviation supply could have a significant influence on the 
ruture supply support organization. In contrast to the separatist 
tencency of aviation supply is the area support concept. Under 
area support a Naval Supply Center would manage inventories of 
all wholesale material for ail activities in a given area. The 
pian promises to achieve maximum economy in supply operations 
and inventory investment by integration of all wholesale inven- 
tories in an area, with appropriate retail levels positioned at 
Supported activities. NAVSUP is committed to the area support 
mencepc aS 10s master plan for the future. 

the existence of DSA as the inventory manager for common 
material has altered the nature of the Navy suvply job. The 
meincipal resoonsibilities of the Navy supply support organizgacioa 
are now weapons system support, inventory management of Navy 
Peeuljer material and management of a Navy organic distribution 
Organization. Weapons system support has been a major eifort of 
the ICP's in recent years, and shortcomings in this area have 
been the cause of considerable consternation. This had led to 
memveue oroposais for reorganization, such as the trenster om 
ICP's to the appropriate "hardware" Systems Commancé and the 
establishment of an omnipotent Logistics Command. To date no 
action has been taken on these proposals, but the vital importance 
of weavons system support remains a prime consideration for the 


Supply support organization. 
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ice McCociGUlavyrsupply SUppOrG Organization is pulls 
around three inventory control points and twenty-one major stock 
Poeaius. i.0c Major stock points include five shipyards, waicn 
Solsecuively pley a relatively minor supply system role, ene 
seven industrial air stations, which have major suvoply system 
responsibilities. 

NAVSUP, which is designated as the Navy's Suvvliy Manager, 
Meetores 2 Central role in the supply system buy lacks auvao7ic 
commensurate with its stated responsibility, for reasons already 
mentioned. NAVSUP does not have line authority over el] major 
Supply activities, nor does it have a proper measure of functional 
@Wemteol Over Other activities. However, difficult tnhoush ic may 
be, full implementation of the area support plan and prover 
eveus.Oy) Of Tunctional control could bring abou 
eravion of the Navy Supply System. This would require acceptance 


a. 


of these measures by all Navy commands, and accevtanc 
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gainec only if there is confidence that NAVSUP and its field 
organization can adequately fulfill their responsibilities. This 
is the challenge faced by NAVSUP, a challenge to reaiize the 
objectives of an integrated Navy Supply System in keeping with 


Vy 


the basic concepts of the Navy Supply Plan of 1947. 


Penciusions 


From analysis of the information presented in this paper, 


the following conclusions are drawn: 


as 
/ 


1L.: The existence of many separate suvpiy systems Guring 


World War II was an expediency, and the continuation of such < 


° 5 
Loc 


potentially inefficient operation could not ve jusvi 





Hey 
<. The Navy Supply Plan of 1947 provided the basic 
concepts for a considerably improved integrated Navy Supply 
System. Time has proven these to have meric. 
3. Since 1947 there have been extensive changes in the 
size and scope of the Navy supply support orgenizavion, caused 


primarily by pressures for economy and the trend toward cen- 


or 
Lars 


alization and unification. Despite all of the changes, true 
integration of the Navy Supply System has not been achieved. 

4. The basic problem preventing full integration of the 
Supply system is a lack of agreement as to the nature and extent 


of authority required by NAVSUP, the Navy Supply Manager. There 


oy 


are some significant limitations on NAVSUP's authority at the 
present time. 

5. True integration of the Navy Supply System can be 
acnieved by full implementation of the area support plan and 
provision in fact of functional control by NAVSUP over supply 
Meewrvwtons at activities not under its line control. 

6. Accomplishment of the necessary measures to achieve 
guil integration of the supply system agepends upon acceptance of 
these measures by all commands involved. In view of traditional 
bureaucratic resistance to change, this accenvtance must be won 
DV painsvaking effort and the buiiding of confidence by producing 
Besuivee Enis requires strong, Gynamic leadership With eevecatien 


to the needs and requirements of operating comands. 
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APPENDIX A ~- Continucd 











Established Disestablished 
Activity : Since 1947(2) _ Since 1947(2) on 
© ' { @ 
Mh . 4 S oo 
1st O 39 oe 5 ek 
4 OV r-t 4 O $5 O O 6 
@ r-i © + Pe 49 el i oS 
sa o8 66 3G O 6 
rH orf AS UN UN ea Se) 
Ordnance Supply Depot Apr 48 Nov 60 
Fuel Supply Depot Nov 50(c) Jun 62 
Yards & Docks Supply Depot Oct 51 Nov 60 
Medical & Dental Supply Depot Jul 52 OGG 5/ 
Nuclear Weapons Supply Annex May 61(a) Xx 
™ NSD Bayonne x Aug 67(e) 
\O NSD Newport Xx ce) 
NSD New Orleans X Mar Lt7 
NSD San Diego X x(f) 
Special Weapons Supply Annex Dec. 51 May 61(d) 
NSD Seattle X Gc 67 
NSD San Pedro x Nov 55 
Torrance Annex x Aug 51(g) 
NSD Mechanicsburg X x 
NSD Scotia X Pee 59 
NSD Clearfield X Jun 62 
NSD Spokane x Jun 58 
heaval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn x Jan 51 
NASD Philadelphia x x(h) 
NSD Great Lakes i Jun 66 
Navy Fuel Depot, Jacksonvilite Oe Xx 
Navy Fucl Depot, Casco Bay Avg 53 Dec 62 
Yavy Fuel Depot, San Pedro Nov 55 xX 


Hiedical & Dental Supply Depot, 
_ Edgewater | 
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©) Eee ct eee Ts @ CO 
Activity © Since 19!17(2) Since 1947(2) OND 
O — as ; — | O rt 
4 ’ “| of le 
On , rt = b> WM by 
“4 =} oO CS eG f ot $4 
4 OV rl ae % 0 O $4 G3 
O rl © 4> 0 or = Os 
os, Sect s+ O S 
;. & qg @ oO 1 ® © 8 
ey ct eee O 6 ON fz] hits 
NSC Charleston Jan 64 x 
NSC Long Beach Apr 64 X 
NSC Puget Sound Oct 67 x 
inventory Control Points 
Aviation Supply Office X . xX 
Ordnance Stock Office X Jun 65(4) 
Pates srarts Control Center Xx X 
Elecvronics Supply Office X : x 
Submarine Supply Office a Apr 61(3) 
General Stores Supply Office yi gan Ne 
Clothing Supply Office m4 pron ovale 
Yards & Docks Supply Office x Jun 63 
Navy Ship's Store Office De x (1) 
Medical é Dental Supply Office Jul 52 Dee 56(”) 
Fuel Supply office Aug, 52 x (1) 
Provisions Supply Office Sep 52 Jui 56(0°) 
Training Device Supply Office Sul 56 Apr 59 
Lemlcea@ tUobIcCatwons Supply Oftice Jan 57 May 6) 
Single Manager Operating Agencies 
Military Medical Supply Agency Jun 56 Jan 62 
Military Petroleum Supply Agency Aug 56 Dec 61 


adus upplys Agency. : eiiomies Apr 62 — as 
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Established 








Disestablished 


Activity 3 Since 1947 (8) _Since 19"'7(@) 9 
6 ; ; Se 
4 3 st | 1 
nt Ou. rl r >> 2 >» 
ef my @) (3:2, CO & S| om] $s 
SaTon rt “6 tO O m4 
®@ s-i @ +4 1 I 1 «xt S O 
> fp» §{ 4 O S 
s& oO wo oO oO @ oO eo 
tH rd A uN ON (9 HIF 
Navy Retail Office 
Navy Subsistence Office Jul 56 x(P) 
Navy Medical Material Office gan 57 Jul 66 
Navy Clothing & Textile Office Apr 57 Oo 
Fleet Material Support Office sen 62 a 
Total Number of Activities 35 22 8 24 20 en 


| tate ee Rt Nt gg SF BE a ee RAN Aw SR Re gr 


(a)Reasons for establishment and disestablishment correspond with the description 
Piven in Chapter TiI. Entries in the table are month and year of action. 


(b )presently called Nuclear Weapons Supply Annex. 


(¢)iuel Annex became Fuel Supply Depot. 
(d)oved from NSC San Diego to NSC Oakland. 


(e)yas known as NSC at time of clcsure. 


(f ) presently designated NAC. 
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APPENDIX A ~~ Continued 


(g)Property presently used by NSC Long Beach. 

(4 Presently designated NSD. 

(i)known as Ordnance Supply Office, Mechanicsburg, since 1952. 

(3)kKnown as Submarine & Reactor Parts Supply Office, Mechanicsburg, since 1959. 
(K)Succeeded by MISA. 

(1)succeeded by NC & TO. 

(m)No longer performs ICP functions. 


(n)}Succeeded by MMSA and NMMO. 


ool 


(0)Sueceeded by NSO. 


(P)No longer performs retail office functions. 
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